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* * * Startling Alibi for speeding 
was Offered to a Kansas City offi- 
cer by a motorist who explained 
that he had been hurrying to po- 
lice court—to answer another sum- 
mons for speeding! Evidently the 
man’s in a rut. 





WHOLE WORLD’S YOUR NEIGHBOR 


in the lake region of Maine. At 
least, one roadside signpost there 
imparts that idea. From there, the 
sign declares, it’s 14 miles to Nor- 
way and Paris, 23 to Denmark and 
Naples, 26 to Sweden and Poland, 
37 to Mexico, and 46 to Peru, while 
China is a scant 94 miles. All near- 
by towns, of course. As an idea for 
tourist promotion, how about this? 
“Come to Maine and see the 
world!” 


*** Two Touchy Policemen ar- 
rested an Oklahoma City taxpayer 
recently. The crime? He had the 
temerity to ask them why they were 
driving without lights. His fine was 
paid for by sympathetic Oklaho- 
mans, including the judge who fined 
him. The moral: Little citizens 
should be taxed and not heard. 


*** Public Health Service of 
\Vashington, D.C., informs us that 
90 per cent of the American people 
have one kind of foot trouble or an- 
other. Wonder if that includes the 
heavy-on-the-accelerator ailment, 
so often accompanied by police- 
siren ear noises and a clammy sen- 
sation ‘in the pit of the stomach? 


*** Egyptian Chariots of 1400 
B.C. had wheels lubricated with 
lime soap, a crude form of grease. 
Today an infinite variety of greases 
are available for every lubrication 
need. Some greases can be spread 
like butter and are actually edible. 
Others are so transparent that you 
can read a newspaper through the 
film. In colors, greases vie with the 
rainbow. There are lubricants made 
to repel water; others to mix with 
it. Paradoxically, some even con- 
tain abrasives for specified pur- 
poses! While products of moder 
grease plants usually give off only 
mild, inoffensive odors, a customer 
can have them perfumed with attar 
of roses if he so wishes. American 
grease makers turn out a quarter- 
billion pounds annually, which 
serve every industry in the country. 
About half this yearly output is 
consumed by automotive units 
alone. Grease making is an art 
which Esso Marketers have been 
practicing for over half a century. 
Today their Penola unit at Pitts- 
burgh manufactures nearly 400 
different varieties and consisten- 
cies! Many of these have helped 
to make “Happy Motoring” an 
everyday luxury for many thou- 
sands of car-owners. 


* * * Pedestrians’ Boiling Point 
is 18 seconds, Seattle authorities 
discovered, beyond which time 
foot-travelers grow restive and 
cross streets without the protection 
of the go-ahead light signal. In 
other words, when the light stays 
red too long, they get mad and see 
green! 


* * * Proxy Payments annoyed a 
New York City magistrate who 
threatened to job the operators of 
this “Let-Elmer-Do-It” service. It 
seems that for one dollar a small 
boy will go to court and pay a mo- 


torist’s traffic ticket fine for him. 
For one-fifty he’d probably as- 
sault the court with a pea-shooter. 
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RUNNING BOARDS BEGAN 


to disappear with the 1940 car mod- 
els, and this year the gearshift isn’t 
what it used to be. We may get a 
terrific shock on raising the 1942 
hoods, to find a neatly-printed 
placard telling us: “Sorry, bud, no 
engines this year.” 


* * * Never a Dull Moment in the 
state legislative halls. Over 10,000 
bills affecting motorists were intro- 
duced during the past year, 1200 of 
which were enacted. Increased au- 
tomotive taxes and further diver- 
sion of fund so collected were fea- 
tured in a good many of these bills. 
Apropos of which, one observer 
wonders whether a billion and a 
half dollars annually in taxes can 
be justified by calling the automo- 
bile a “luxury.” 


* * * Headlight Glare is considered 
_.by many to be the No. 1 menace of 
the highway. Recent tests disclosed 
that “powerhouse” lamps cause a 
three-second blindness. During 
those three seconds a car driven at 
45 m.p.h. usually travels 200 feet. 
A lot can happen in that 200 feet— 
and often does. What do YOU 
think should be done about this se- 
rious situation? Write Northrop 
Clarey, Standard Oil Company 
(N.J.), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, and we'll spotlight your 
opinions in the Steering Column. 
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$ * for the straight-eight Packard Clipper four-door sedan 
shown above. A price so amazing that eight out of 


ten visitors to Clipper previews (by actual count) 


TEP INTO THE CLIPPER— and you 

step into the future! It’s the first 

streamlined design to make beauty 
really functional. 


Everything contributes not only to its 
new grace and beauty—but to your 
comfort, safety, and convenience. 


Just notice: Compared to any other 
cat, it has the widest front seat... 





LOWER! But those sweet and low lines 
mean more than a triumph in sleek new 
styling. They mean a safer, steadier 
cat, with a lower center of gravity. 
Yet, headroom and road clearance are 
actually increased in this new Clipper. 





- Step into the future - foday !— 


"e" PACKARD CLIPPER, 


widest windshield . . . greatest 
shoulder room, front and rear — 
though overall width is no greater! 


It has full headroom, front and rear 
—and increased road clearance. And 
the Clipper, mind you, is a car that 
barely reaches the shoulder of a 
normally tall man! 


New engineering, too? Of course! 


WIDER! The widest body on the road— 
and the most beautiful! Plenty of room 
here for three on a seat, with a special 
abundance of shoulder room. But 
overall width is no greater than that 
of less roomy cars. 





guessed figures up to several hundred dollars 
higher. From bumper to bumper — in styling, and 
comfort-creating dimensions—the Clipper is news! 


And all of it important. It’s your 
turn, now, to skipper the Clipper! 


6 LINES OF CARS—41 BODY STYLES 


PRICES BEGIN AT *907° 


*Delivered in Detroit, 
white sidewall tires and State taxes extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





SMARTER! With “fade-away” front fend- 
ers—concealed running boards—rear 
fenders that flow from the body with- 
out a seam—new, colorful interiors— 
it’s the smartest car that ever made 
passers-by stop and stare! 










































ARMS PROGRAM NO. 2..............4. fa 
The 40-billion-dollar arms program is just 
getting under way. Defense planners al- 
ready are at work on blueprints for a sec- 
ond program which just about triples any- 
thing yet seen or heard in official circles. 
The President and his planners finally have 
decided to remove the kid gloves. The 
story told here reveals the vital statistics 
of this new arms program . . . shows how 
forced plant expansion, rationing of mate- 
rials and price controls will be used. Here 
is the bold outline of a program which of- 
ficial Washington believes will safeguard 
democracy whether Great Britain stands 
or falls. 


PATROL BIND WAR coc isscssssscccscsesecss P.13 
A fact: Lend-lease goods destined for Brit- 
ain are rotting at the bottom of the At- 
lantic. No official announcement has as yet 
been made of the volume lost—but official 
quarters admit it is important. A fact: 
America edges closer to hostilities by cre- 
ating a wide-ranging and secret Atlantic 
patrol to steer merchantmen away from 
Nazi bombers, U-boats, raiders. This week 
there is presented full and complete infor- 
mation on the problems facing America’s 
patrol .. . the danger it faces as it veers 
closer to Nazi hunting grounds. 


SNAGS IN INDUSTRY.................... fat: 
Not until certain basic policies have been 
decided will America’s industry really get 
into the mass-production groove. Out- 
standing issues up for decision deal with 
problems of fighting planes . . . how to 
meet the needs of manufacturers for raw 
materials. This article offers a concise ex- 
planation of the “bugs” which will have 
to be removed before the assembly line 
begins to function smoothly. 


NAZI SHADOW OVER LATIN 

_____ aCe De ree, P.16 
Up until now, national attention has been 
centered on the possibilities of Nazi eco- 
nomic penetration of Latin America. Now, 
however, Uncle Sam’s military strategists 
are seriously concerned over the possibility 
of Nazi armed penetration. These U.S. 
strategists do not consider themselves 
alarmists. Their story, as interpreted in 
this article, is one which will show the 
reader just what the dangers are in Latin 
America . . . how this country is operating 
to counteract those threats. 


COAL FID DEFEINGE..00ccccccccsccccent P.18 
The soft coal industry was the first to feel 
the weight of the presidential “big stick.” 
The immediate results were coal for de- 
fense industries, higher wages, higher 
prices. But the issues back of the strike 
and the way in which it was settled make 
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it important to an accurate understanding 
of other problems facing business and in- 
dustry. 


PAR. FUTLER’S “EAAPIRE’ .....cccscceeses. ,. 22 
The Swastika was rung up first over a na- 
tion of 69,000,000 people. Today it covers 
a total population of almost 220,000,000. 
This is one statistic. Another statistic lies 
in a comparison of the productive strength 
of Hitler’s “empire” as compared with the 
arsenals of Britain, her Dominions and the 
United States. The Pictogram and its ac- 
companying article reveal in graphic terms 
vital factors which may yet decide the war. 


THE STORY OF PLASTICGS.............. P. 30 
War abroad, defense at home, have spurred 
beyond all ordinary comprehension the 
growth of the plastics industry. This 
week’s Newsgram reveais the way in which 
an infant industry is developing rapidly 
toward giant size. Whether plastics in 
themselves are the final answer to the raw 
material shortage is a question for time 
and the experts to decide. Presented here 
are the facts. 


COMING SALES TAXES................ P. 34 
First week’s news of the proposed tax pro- 
gram has all but overlooked the story 
behind Treasury proposals for increasing, 
and in many cases creating, new excise 
taxes. If present plans mature, the 
Treasury expects to garner about one 
and a quarter billion dollars from this 
source. The sales tax is one tax that open- 
ly affects business and the consumer, as 
“The Finance Week” shows. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT................. P. 
From the mass of information made avail- 
able to the press come these tightly com- 
pressed nuggets of fact. All throw some 
new light on national affairs—as reflected 
by the facts and figures amassed by a 
hundred and one different agencies of 
Government. 
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— United States was once 
much bigger than it is now— 
so incomprehensibly vast that 
only a few hardy adventurers had 
crossed it. It took railroads to 
pull this continental wilderness to- 
gether, to enable it to become the 
nation we know. No other form of 
transport is big enough and flexi- 
ble enough to meet the needs of 
that nation’s present commerce 
and the demands of defense. 


But strength doesn’t lie in bigness 
alone. You can’t measure the 
might of the railroads in the in- 
creased horsepower of their loco- 
motives, the length of their track 
or the number of their cars. For 
their strength today lies also in 
organized cooperation not just 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, wasnincron, p. c. 





lis Somethin 


Than Size 


g Bigger 


cooperation with each other, but 
with shippers and the various gov- 
ernment departments. 


Thirteen regional Shippers Ad- 
visory Boards, in close touch with 
agricultural and business condi- 
tions all over the country, let the 
railroads know in advance when, 
where and how many freight cars 
will be needed. 


Machinery for effective coopera- 
tion among shippers, railroads, 
steamships and port authorities 
prevents congestion of export traf- 
fic at the ports. 


The defense agencies of the govern- 
ment and the railroads working 
together map the movement of 
materials and supplies needed for 


use by military and naval forces. 


Through these cooperative ar- 
Trangements, cars are used for 
transportation and not for storage. 
Freight is not loaded in cars unless 
it is known that they can be un- 
loaded promptly upon arrival. 


This cooperation means better use 
of our better railroads of today. 
It multiplies the capacity of the 
nation’s major carriers— for com- 
merce or for defense. 


GRAND CIRCLE TOUR—$90 


See America from Atlantic to Pacific— 
from north to south—and back to your 
starting point. $90 railroad fare in 
coaches, $135 if you go Pullman (plus 
$45 for one or two passengers in a lower 
berth). Liberal stopovers for sightseeing. 


Ask your local ticket agent about the 
new Travel on Credit Plan 
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Roosevelt intends to talk less; to let action take the place of words. 

In terms of developments under way and to come, this means..... 

U. S. naval patrols will push out wherever necessary to warn ships on the 
way to Britain of German airplane, submarine and surface raider movements. 

U. S. merchant shipping will be mobilized to throw into the breach when war 
goods back up on the docks of this country due to British losses. 

U. S. naval and air patrols will return the fire if fired upon. 

More and more Army and Navy pilots will gain firsthand experience in mod- 
ern air war as observers flying in planes over England. 

President is out to beat the submarine and air attack on U. S. goods going 
to Britain; is determined that Britain shall not be strangled while this country 
sits on the sidelines, while arguments are preventing action. 

White House conclusion appears to be that speeches stir arguments; that ac- 
tions bring applause; that this is the time for action, not for talk. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















It's necessary now more than ever to get perspective on this war; to under- 
stand what the professional strategists see ahead; what the moves will be. 

Essentially, the prevailing official view is this..... 

Hitler is supreme on land and in the air over land, wherever his armies are 
able to march and to supply themselves. There is no underrating the German Army. 

U. S. and Britain, together, are supreme on sea, and in the air over the 
sea, wherever they are out of range of land-based guns and aircraft. 

This means: (1) Present is a war between land and sea power and sea and air 
power; (2) wars like this are few and far between, are difficult but not so cost- 
ly of life; (3) land engagements, like that in Greece and in Libya, are just in- 
cidents; (4) decision in the end goes to the side with greatest endurance. 

Against this background..... 

The British Isles are vital as a base. In the hands of Hitler, they would 
be an outpost for launching attack westward. In the hands of Britain, they are 
a base from which to launch attack upon Germany. 

Loss of British Isles would be serious, but not necessarily decisive. 
Hitler still could be bottled up with his motley array of conquered peoples; 
Still could be denied access to some of the vital raw materials he must have. 

Outcome of the war would depend on U. S. This country, with sea control 
and access to world markets, would be under least strain; would best be able to 
direct attacks at Germany by air; would best be able to produce a preponderance 
of war goods, to hold control of sea lanes. 

Such is reasoning of those who guide U. S. policy; who make decisions. 























Jesse Jones was conservative in asserting that this country could carry a 
$90,000,000,000 national debt; that debt could safely equal national income. 
Actually: Great Britain is managing to survive a debt nearly twice the na- 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


tional income; is expressing little concern over a vast, new debt expansion. 
Does this mean that debt no longer counts? Not at all. It does mean that 
Government planners all over the world think that they can control the burden of 
debt by controlling interest rates; by preventing depressions through spending. 
In time of war: National income rises; prices rise; inflationary forces are 
at work. Debt increases are taken in stride, without much effort. 
After a war: National income tends to decline; prices are under pressure; 
deflationary forces get to work. Debt increases tend to become a problem. 
Planners won't know whether their debt ideas are right or wrong until the 
war ends; until they've met the test of postwar readjustment. 











President will continue to short-circuit Congress on foreign policy. 

The reasons: (1) Lend-lease gave the added authority needed for White House 
decisions; (2) every reference to foreign policy touches off a bitter fight; 
(3) fights in Congress result in delay, when delay can be dangerous. 

Fact is that Congress is bewildered; is gun-shy on foreign issues; is rather 
pleased by Roosevelt's willingness to act first and talk afterward. 

On individual issues: 

Convoy ban: Very probably to remain buried in committee; very unlikely to 
be approved by either house. 

Draft: Eventually to be changed to require one year of service, optional 
with the individual between ages 18 to 23. Whether plan is instituted this 
year will depend upon war developments. 

Taxes: Likely to be increased sufficiently to raise $3,500,000,000 addi- 
tional, but with individuals bearing less than Treasury plan, corporations more. 

Prices: Very probably more power will be approved for price-control office. 

Labor: Strike control uncertain, dependent upon course of strikes. 














Most difficult, most thankless job in Washington is to be that of Leon Hen- 
derson, as price administrator. 

Already..... 

William Green is warning that price control must have nothing to do with 
wage control; that wages have little or nothing to do with prices. 

Claude Wickard is letting it be known that if a top is put on farm prices it 
will be Mr. Henderson's responsibility, not that of Agriculture Department. 

Some people with goods to sell are looking for and finding ways to push 
prices higher without seeming to do So. 

John L. Lewis is insisting that, since mine owners granted wage increases 
of $1 a day and more to coal miners, it's only fair that coal prices rise. 

Mr. Henderson seesS a vast outpouring of dollars into the pockets of work- 
ers. He sees a steady shrinkage in the volume of raw materials that is going to 
be available for processing into goods that those workers can buy. Then, he 
looks at his powers and wonders how the old law of Supply .and demand can be kept 
from working, can be controlled to check a price rise. 

Best advice is not to expect too much from price-control efforts. 




















Big inside question now is where Hitler will strike next. 

The two views are..... 

That he will make a pincers move, across Turkey, Syria, Palestine on one 
side, across Egypt on the other, directed at Suez. Accompanying would be a drive 
on Gibraltar. 

That he will strike directly at England, aiming at devastation and invasion, 
without waiting to see whether U. S. aid will come in time. 

Odds are on the first course. but me2ny arguments Support the second. 
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I* its relations with aviation, 
Goodyear occupies the same 
place it has long held in the auto- 
mobile and motor truck industries 
- that of a major supplier of parts. 


From the earliest days of the motor- 
car we have been manufacturers of 
tires, tubes, fan belts, radiator hose, 
motor mounts and numerous other 
rubber accessories — and of essen- 
tial metal parts like rims designed 
out of our tire experience. 


With equal faith in the future of 
aviation we began, thirty years ago, 
to apply our specialized knowledge 
of transport problems to the de- 
velopment of better products for all 
types of aircraft. 


In close cooperation with the avia- 
tion industry we have perfected 
improved tires, tubes and other 
rubber needs — become large manu- 
facturers of related accessories like 
wheels and brakes — acquired ex- 
tensive facilities for handling alloy- 


Airwheel—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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metals used in aeronautical con- 
struction. 


Through our subsidiary Goodyear 
Aircraft Corporation, we are now 
making available to the aviation 
industry our long engineering ex- 
perience in fabricating metal parts 
for aircraft. 


Thus we are creating a mass-pro- 
duction source of supply for wings, 
nacelles, floats, tails and other con- 
trol surfaces such as we are now 
building on subcontract for Glenn 
L. Martin Company, Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation, Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation and Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation. 


These facilities round out Good- 










year’s position as the nation’s lead- 
ing manufacturer of aviation tires, 
tubes, wheels, brakes and more 
than 30 other closely related rub- 
ber and metal parts. 


We believe that our many notable 
contributions to aviation, including 
among numerous others the Air- 
wheel and Hydraulic Disc Brake, 
are the best guarantee of our ability 
to serve the aircraft industry ad- 
vantageously in the future as a 
primary supplier of highest quality 
parts and accessories. 


Chairman of the Board 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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Full-Time Work for Our Factories . . . Fleets of Ships for Britain. . . 


Antitrust Laws Relaxed . . . A Rush to Invest in Defense Bonds 


Arms output. Speeded defense produc- 
tion was demanded by President Roose- 
velt in a letter to the Office of Production 
Management. He ordered OPM to see that 
factories and machines operated continu- 
ously, urged a canvass of skilled defense 
workers and revealed that draft regulations 
may be changed to defer skilled men. 
(Page 20.) 


* + 


Idle plants. In line with the President’s 
request was a survey by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. NAM reported 
to OPM that 2,915 factories have unused 
floor space; that 4,881 are prepared to in- 
stall equipment for defense production. 

NAM’s survey revealed further that ma- 
chines were capable of adding 2,000,000 
hours of operations each day; that 72 per 
cent of reporting companies now operate 
on a single work shift. 


* * * 


Ships. Another indication of the Presi- 
dent’s determination to speed aid to Great 
Britain came with a letter to Maritime 
Commission Chairman Land. He called for 
a shipping pool of 2,000,000 tons: fore- 
shadowed a rearrangement of coastal ship- 
ping routes to release bottoms for trans- 
atlantic service. 

First Maritime Commission step was to 
transfer coastwise tankers to British serv- 
ice. Expected soon is a more rigid priorities 
system for cargo space. (Page 13.) 


* * * 


Coal. Shutdown of U. S. coal mines 
ended after Secretary of Commerce Jones 
interceded in behalf of the White House. 
Southern operators agreed to raise wages 
$1 a day; to negotiate further on wage 
differentials in North and South. (Page 18.) 

End of the coal strike reduced walkouts 
to the lowest figure in weeks. Secretary of 
Labor Perkins told the President only 


one-tenth of 1 per cent of all workers were 
on strike; only two-tenths of 1 per cent of 
defense workers. 

In the offing, however, was a threatened 
General Motors strike. (Page 32.) 


* * co 


Airplanes. The President also ordered a 
Commerce Department inventory of trans- 
port planes that could be released for de- 
fense of democracies. 

Secretary Jones was quick to respond. 
He promised a substantial number in two 
or three days, eventual delivery of 200 or 
more. Sources of supply were private own- 
ers, both individuals and _ corporations, 
and reserve ships from commercial trans- 
port fleets. 


* *&* 


Railroads. Defense demands for trans- 
portation, added to reduced shipping space, 
prompted American railroads to lodge 
heavy orders for freight cars. 

Association of American Railroads esti- 
mates that from 50,000 to 60,000 cars will 
be added to rolling stock this year. Buying 
program calls for 120,000 cars in 1942; 
150,000 in 1943. 


* + 


Business activity. The extent to which 
defense orders have stimulated business is 
indicated by the Commerce Department’s 
index of new orders: 

New orders were placed at 201 in 
March, up 12 points from February and 
more than 100 per cent ahead of January, 
1939. Backlogs expanded by 9 per cent. 


* * * 


Antitrust laws. Businessmen were told 
by federal officials at the annual U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce convention that 
“business as usual” was suspended for the 
duration of the defense program. 
Suspended by Attorney General Jackson 
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were the antitrust laws, insofar as they 
might impede industry agreements op 
prices and production requested by the 
Office of Production Management. The 
Department plans to watch proceedings, 


* * * 


Automobiles. Gearing the automotive 
industry to defense production is ex. 
pected to take up all slack resulting from 
a 20 per cent curtailment of 1942 output. 

With fewer automobiles to produce, 
companies are expected to increase output 
of bombing planes and parts, tanks and 
guns. 


* + 


Meat packers. Business was warned, 
however, that antitrust laws would apply 
to normal, independent operations. 

In Chicago, the Justice Department's 
Antitrust Division announced an investiga. 
tion of prices and marketing practices in 
the meat industry. Purpose is to determine 
why processors and distributors receive 
more of the consumer’s meat dollar than 
farmers; just what goes on between farm 


and market. 
The investigation is linked with a gen- 
eral inquiry into the food industry. 
* * * 
Exports. Foreign trade figures showed 
the effect of war and defense. March ex- 
‘ 





port sales reached the highest peak in Ii 
months at $357,565,000, but consisted 
largely of planes, engines, firearms, am- 
munition and ships. Down were foodstuffs, 
grain, fruit, cotton. Imports were higher 
for rubber, wool, hides, tin, nickel, oil. 


* * * 


Defense bonds. On sale went defens 
stamps and baby bonds, designed by the 
Treasury to encourage small earners to 
save money. Baby bonds were favored, 
and more than $50,000,000 were sold the 
first day in New York City. Sell-outs were 
reported by the Treasury from other cen- 
ters. 

Purchases were explained by Commerc § 
Department reports on the national it- 
come. Wages and salaries were reported at 
the highest level since October, 1929, with 
$6,800,000,000 paid out in March. 

* * : 

(On pages referred to in parentheses i 
above will be found more extended treat § 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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Levelcoal Paper 


Made super-smooth by new, exclusive 
coating processes. For high-quality printing. 


Kimfect’ 


Levelcoat Paper 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For 
use where quality remains a factor, but 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


Multifect’ 
Levelcoal Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


samples, or write Kimberly-Clark 
for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with 
high-cost printing papers. You'll 
agree these new papers do most 
for the money. They are available 
through your paper merchant. 
Or, inquire direct. 
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STATE PORT OF ENTRY 
ALL TRUCKS 


STOP HERE 


Trucks cut your living costs—save you money every day, 
on your food, clothes, and everything else you buy... 


HILE you're slicing into that 

juicy sirloin steak, take time 

out to thank trucks for the part 

they’re playing in your every day life. 

For one thing, trucks lower costs 

. .. and stabilize prices. They beat 

other freight carriers by hours — 

even days...reduce spoilage...speed 

turnover. But peak efficiency has not 
yet been reached. 





BARRIERS SLOW PRODUCTION 


For example, due to conflicting 
weight laws, a one-truck load may 
suddenly become a ¢wo-truck load the 
moment it crosses an interstate line. 

In another state, special clearance 
papers must be 
signed. Or, it may be 
extra license plates. 


FREE MOVIE! - 


W hatever it is, these trade barriers 
stop, or slow, or handicap the very 
transportation system that’s doing 


most to cut your living costs. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HINDERED 


These same “dotted lines” also re- 
tard national defense...shipments to 
munitions plants, to airplane factor- 
ies, to navy yards, to training camps. 


Some progressive steps to abolish 
state trade barriers have already been 
taken. Others are under way. But 
fast action is vital! 

Here is one of America’s most 
urgent problems... one that reaches 
deep into your pocket book... and 
deep into the nation’s primary lines 
of defense. 


: — "Singing Wheels’’ — Thrilling 22-minute feature, for club 
meetings. Inquire — your State Motor Truck Assn., affiliated with ATA. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 








What are they? Contradictory laws on 
weight, size, and equipment — ownership, 
horsepower, and mileage taxes — thousands 
of laws that block free flow of goods 
by trucks. 

This map, and further information 

on trade barriers, free on request. 
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NEW AND BIGGER ARMS 
PROGRAM BEING PLANNED 


Forced Plant Expansion, Rationing of Materials, Price Control Coming 


Tripling of present 
effort as safeguard 
in all eventualities 


A vast, new armament effort is te be 
superimposed upon the $40,000,000,000 
program now getting under way. The new 
program, at this time, is only in the blue- 
print stage. It will emerge, as the year 
wears on, in the form of appropriation 
bills for Congress to pass and in the form 
of big new orders for industry to fill. 

Immediate planning centers on another 
chain of Government-owned arms plants 
to cost $1,000,000,000. It calls for a large, 
new ship-building program to add at least 
2,000,000 more tons of shipping to the 
4,000,000 tons already planned. It con- 
cerns a broad expansion in the aircraft in- 
dustry to step up even further the produc- 
tion of bombers. It involves a very large 
increase in tank building and of gun build- 
ing for both the Army and Navy. 

On paper, the job that confronts the 
United States today is immense and is 
steadily growing. That job is divided es- 
sentially into two parts: 

lf England stands: The British today 
are putting about $1,000,000,000 a month 
into their war effort. The Germans, draw- 
ing on industry of conquered countries as 
well as on the home industry, are putting 
at least $2,000,000,000 a month into their 
war effort. At the same time the Germans 
had about a $50,000,000,000 head start 
in production of war materials. This means 
that, if the United States is merely to en- 
able Britain to match the current produc- 
tion of her enemy, this country must pro- 
duce and must transport to the British 
Isles at least $1,000,000,000 worth of war 
goods each month. This is in addition to 
supplying America’s own needs. 

If Britain falls, or, if British industry is 
destroyed: The British production of 
$1,000,000,000 a month will be wiped out, 
or will be turned to German uses. This 
means that the United States must be pre- 
pared to supply England with $2,000,000,- 
000 worth of war materials each month, 
provided British industry is wrecked by air 
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attack, as it gradually is being wrecked. 
It also means that, if England is con- 
quered, the United States must be pre- 
pared to match not only the production 
of Hitler’s Europe but any added produc- 
tion that England brings to him as well. 

Then there is another point. Japan is in 
alliance with Hitler. The Japanese war in- 
dustry is far from negligible and must be 
considered when planning this nation’s 
armament program. 

As a result: The United States is being 
forced by world developments to think 
in terms of an armament industry that 
can turn out between $30,000,000,000 and 
$35,000,000,000 worth of war goods each 
year, or between $2,500,000,000 and 
$3,000,000,000 worth each month. The 
reason is that the war effort of the pos- 
sible enemies of the United States is meas- 
ured in terms as vast as that. 

Actually: This country paid out a total 
of $850,000,000 for national defense in 
April. The British received no more than 
$150,000,000 worth of war materials dur- 
ing that month. Estimates of officials in 


this Government are that France alone 
supplied to Germany from her armament 
factories more than the United States sup- 
plied to England. Measured in terms of 
total German war effort, the effort of this 
country was and is very small. William 
L. Batt, Deputy Director of the Produc- 
tion Division in the Office of Production 
Management, is authority for the state- 
ment that the United States supplied to 
England during the first year of war less 
steel than Luxembourg produces for Ger- 
many in a year’s time. 

Briefly: The American armament effort 
lies in the future, not the past. 

That effort, now, is beginning to take 
on importance. In another two months it 
will be measured in terms of $1,000,000,- 
000 worth of defense effort each month. 
If that whole effort could be transferred 
to Britain, it would give to the British a 
near parity with Hitler. At home, it will 
mean that the U.S. is making about half 
the zffort that Hitler is making with the 
more meager resources at his disposal. 

This half is scheduled to become three- 





AMERICA WILL BE SEEING THIS POSTER EVERYWHERE 
The kid gloves now are coming off . 








quarters by next January when, if present 
plans are met, the American defense effort 
will absorb $1,500,000,000 each month. 
By July, 1942, it will approach $2,000,000,- 
000 a month—parity with Hitler’s present 
effort. 

But: By that time the big issue of the 
present war—whether or not the British 
Isles are to stand—probably will have 
been determined. 

If the British Isles should fall, then the 
United States will be forced to shoot at 
a still higher objective in armament. It 
is against this background that the new 
program of armament expansion is being 
laid. That expansion will have two pur- 
poses: First, to put on every possible pres- 
sure for speeding production at this time 
by assuring industry that orders are not 
going to run out; second, to begin to match 
Germany’s armament plans in shaping 
this country’s program. 

All of this forecasts a sharp break with 
the “business-as-usual” ideas of the recent 
past. 

The reasons why are many. For one 
thing, the American people hardly have 
been conscious of the defense program ex- 
cept as a stimulus to industry. For another 
thing, everyone has been able to do about 
as he wanted to do and to buy anything 
that he wanted to buy. For a third thing, 
there has been no shooting and there has 
been a tendency to avoid action that 
would frighten people. 

The kid gloves now are coming off. 
From here on out: 

There will be rationing. Even when de- 
fense outlays total only $850,000,000 a 
month there is not enough steel, aluminum, 
magnesium, zinc, copper or a wide variety 
of other commodities to fill both military 
and civilian demands. This means that 
nondefense industries are going to be 
forced to get along without many mate- 
rials, or with inadequate supplies of them. 
It also means that civilians with money 
to spend will begin to find that they can- 
not spend that money on some things 
they want. 

There will be controlled production. 
The automobile industry already has ac- 
cepted a 20 per cent reduction in projected 
output of 1942 model cars. This means 
that many workers in the automobile in- 
dustry will have to find other jobs. It 
means that the companies will give up 
the assured profits that come with car 
sales to the less sure profits of defense pro- 
duction. And what is true of automobiles 
is going to be true of a number of other 
big industries that fit into defense. 

There will be forced plant expansion. 
A new armament program superimposed 
upon the present one will call for greatly 
increased amounts of steel, aluminum, 
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AMERICA’S MANUFACTURERS TAKE A DEFENSE INVENTORY 


Walter D. Fuller (left), president of the National Association of Manufacturers, reports to OPM Directors 
William Knudsen and Sidney Hillman that 3,994 plants are now engaged in defense production; 4,539 
are willing to produce defense items, and 4,881 are willing to install equipment for defense production. 


magnesium, copper and other basic mate- 
rials. Either there will be drastic curtail- 
ment in civilian use of these materials or 
there will be a big expansion of plant. Mr. 
Roosevelt already is favorable to Govern- 
ment financing of new steel plant and the 
Government is financing expansion of alu- 
minum facilities. Talk is of need for at 
least 10,000,000 more tons of steel capac- 
ity and the heat soon is to be applied. 

There will be higher taxes. To match 
Germany’s armament production, this na- 
tion must spend at least $24,000,000,000 
a year. Other Government expenses will 
run the budget up to a minimum of $31,- 
000,000,000 a year. The drastic taxes that 
Secretary Morgenthau now proposes will 
produce about $12,000,000,000 a year. To 
fulfill the Treasury formula of two dollars 
in tax revenue for each three dollars of 
spending, it will be necessary to find 
$8,000,000,000 more tax dollars above the 
$3,500,000,000 that Congress is seeking. 

There will be price control. With vast 
amounts of money flowing into the pockets 
of workers at the same time that industry 
is forced to cut down on production of 
those things that workers buy, there is 
created a base for an inflationary price 
rise. To narrow that base and to ease the 
pressures, Government is forced to move 
in by use of taxes and by rationing and 
by direct controls. Plans for price control 
are taking shape. 

Briefly: The vast and growing require- 
ments of the defense industry are to force 
a large measure of Government direction 
and planning for industry. 


The most common complaint heard 
among dollar-a-year men as well as among 
New Dealers is that the American defense 
program lacks adequate planning and d- 
rection. This country, until now, has been 
spending its money on a hit or miss basis, 7 
hoping that, out of the flow of cash, would § 
flow the defense machine that could de- 
fend the United States and supply Great 
Britain with the war materials needed in 
the fight with Hitler. 

Now there is to be more planning. The 
big, new program of plant expansion is 
to be carried out with more care to avoid 
congestion of some areas of the nation 
and to take advantage of favorable situa- 
tions in other areas. The big, new aircraft & 
program is to be aimed at a particular 
objective, both in supplying Britain and | 
in meeting the special needs of this nation 9 
with its necessity of operating over long J 
distances. The new shipbuilding program | 
will be directed at filling the gaps that 
submarine and air attacks leave. j 

This war is a war between industries. J 
Only occasionally do armies become it- 
volved and then only for brief periods. 
The real clash is between machines, and 
the best machines win. 

Consequently: The United States, if 
willing now to make the effort, and if in 
time, can overwhelm any enemy and 
probably any combination of enemies. The 
effort required, however, must of necessity 
be more than twice as great, and probably 5 
three times as great, as that now being | 
made. Present armament plans are o 
that basis. 
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Hostilities to Grow Out 
Of Our Naval Patrol? 


America Edges Closer to Fighting in Effort to Move Arms to Britain 


U.S. merchant vessels and 
warships as @ major factor 
in Battle of the Atlantic 


The decisive battle of this war now is 
in full swing along the highway that leads 
from the United States to the British Isles. 
That battle is between warships, mer- 
chant ships and airplanes on one side and 
submarines and airplanes on the other. 
On its outcome will depend the decision 
in a major phase of the war. 

This country is edging into the fight. 
The Atlantic Fleet, under command of 
Rear Admiral Ernest J. King, right now 
is on the outskirts, with a special job to 
do. The Coast Guard is gradually to be 
taken into the Navy to provide added 
strength. The American merchant marine 
is being mobilized for all-out shipping aid. 
Damaged British ships are coming to 
U.S. ports for repair. American aircraft are 
helping to watch the shipping lanes. 

The issue is whether or not Britain can 
get the materials she requires in order to 
carry on the fight. British war industry, 
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seriously hampered by the German at- 
tacks, lacks about 500,000 tons a month 
of materials required for capacity opera- 
tion. The bombing of Plymouth and other 
centers is knocking out production and 
damaging port facilities. 

In this fight on the ocean no holds are 
barred. Germany is out to smash shipping 
at any cost. Ships are being sunk by sub- 
marines, and being bombed from the air. 

As a result, goods are piling up on 
American docks or are being delayed at 
factories, awaiting shipment. These are 
goods intended to be sent to Britain un- 
der the Lend-Lease Act. Steel is piled up. 
Equipment is piled up. Tanks are piled-up. 
Some aircraft are piled up. There are not 
ships to carry them. 

Britain, trying to fight in Asia and 
Africa and at home, is not getting the 
goods she needs. 

Also, lend-lease goods that are going 
into ships are being sunk. Loads of tanks 
and artillery and military equipment have 
gone down. The volume lost has not yet 
been announced, but it is important. 

This Government now faces the ques- 
tion of what to do about it all. 

Answer No. 1: Patrol. President Roose- 
velt’s first answer to the problem of get- 
ting goods to Britain is patrol. This, he 
says, is not the same as convoying. Ameri- 
can naval ships and planes are cruising 
out on the Atlantic, far from shore, look- 
ing for Nazi submarines and planes. They 
are transmitting their reports by radio in 
plain English. This gives the British a 
chance to route their own ships away from 
the Nazi threat, or to bring enough pro- 
tection to offset it. Also, the British can 
concentrate on stronger protection for 
their ships in convoy near home. 

How far out is the patrol being carried 
on? Mayor La Guardia, of New York, 
chairman of the Permanent Joint Board 
on Defense of the United States and Can- 
ada, mentions 1,000 miles as the cruising 
radius of the patrolling ships and planes. 
Admiral Harold R. Stark, Chief of Naval 
Operations, says they are going 2,000 
miles out. But President Roosevelt him- 
self says that these figures are meaningless, 
and that the patrol can go anywhere on 
the “seven seas” that is necessary to pro- 
tect the Western Hemisphere. He says that 
there is nothing to prevent American naval 


vessels from going into combat zones if 
there is occasion to do so. 

Thus the President is reasserting this 
country’s right to freedom of the seas— 
a right which was not impaired by the 
Neutrality Act, even though this country 
chose to keep her merchant ships out of 
trouble zones. 

Remaining is the question whether ex- 
tension of the neutrality patrol will in it- 
self give the complete protection assumed 
by Prime Minister Churchill in these 
words: “When I said 10 weeks ago, ‘give 
us the tools and we will finish the job,’ 
I meant, ‘give them to us; put them within 
our reach.’ And that is what it now seems 
the Americans are going to do.” 

Many Government officials familiar with 
maritime problems look upon the present 
plan as only a compromise. Complete pro- 
tection, they believe, can come only if 
a safe sea lane is cleared from this coun- 
try to Britain, by way of Greenland, Ice- 
land and Scotland. 

Answer No. 2: A shipping pool. Along 
with patrol as a means of cutting down 
ship losses, President Roosevelt is acting 
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NAVY PATROL BOMBERS ARE GOOD 


to make the most effective use of all avail- 
able cargo ships. He is asking Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, chairman of the 
U.S. Maritime Commission, to “secure the 
service of at least 2,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping which now exists and plan 
the operation thereof in such a manner as 
will make their cargo space immediately ef- 
fective in accomplishing our objective of 
all-out aid to the democracies.” 

This means that ships will be pulled 
from both Atlantic and Pacific coastwise 
routes. Ships now plying between the At- 
lantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast by 
way of the Panama Canal will be shifted to 
transoceanic runs. Some of the smaller 
ships now on the Great Lakes will be 
brought out to the ocean. 

The effect of the shifts being planned 
will be to throw upon the railroads the 
burden of carrying the freight now trans- 
ported over these various water routes. 

In addition, foreign ships now in Ameri- 
can ports will be utilized in routes to the 
combat zones as soon as Congress author- 
izes their acquisition. 

Another move to relieve the shipping 
shortage is the use of 50 American tank- 
ers for carrying oil from Gulf and Latin- 
American ports to North Atlantic ports 
of the United States. There the fuel car- 
goes will be transferred to British bot- 
toms for shipment to Britain. This sys- 
tem, it is said, will cut down the time of 
getting oil to Britain by one-third. 

Closely related to the plans of President 
Roosevelt for a U.S. shipping pool is the 
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‘ATLANTIC BIRDS’ 


joint action of the 20 Latin-American re- 
publics in taking over German and Italian 
ships tied up in their harbors. The Latin- 
American countries are resisting pressure 
from Britain to have these ships turned 
over to herself. The position of the United 
States Government is that, even though 
these ships are retained by the Latin- 
American governments for their own use, 
acquisition of them will release American 
ships, now serving the hemispheric trade, 
for use in carrying war goods to Britain. 

The 2,000,000 tons of shipping requested 
by President Roosevelt, together with new 
British production, will last six months at 
the present rate of loss of 5,000,000 tons 
a year. Senator Walter F. George, chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, says the President’s program will 
tide the country “over the hump,” until 
British and American shipbuilding facili- 
ties can swing into large-scale production. 
He points out that, by late 1942 or early 
1943, this rate of production will be 5,000,- 
000 tons a year—or about equal to the 
present rate of loss. 

What if shooting starts? Naval advisers 
to the Government already are raising the 
question whether it is wise to commandeer 
ships to carry goods to Britain, only to 
have them sunk en route. These advisers 
believe complete protection by the United 
States Navy of ships carrying lend-lease 
goods is essential if Britain is to be saved. 

Even if a safe sea lane is not completely 
assured, the possibility is seen that a 
German plane or surface raider may take 


a pot shot at an American naval vessel. 
Nazi authorities in Berlin warn that they 
will fire on any American warship entering 
the German blockade zone. This zone is 
supposed to include the waters around Ice- 
land and extending to within three miles 
of Greenland. Mr. Roosevelt, however, has 
not recognized any such zone. 

A shooting “incident” occurring near 
Iceland or elsewhere might precipitate the 
question of whether the U.S. would get 
into the war. But even the sinking of an 
American battleship would still leave 50 per 
cent of the American people opposed to en- 
tering the war, according to the Gallup 
poll. A possible result seen by military 
experts is an undeclared war, with each 
side following its own course regardless 
of what the other does. 

Operating the patrol. The Atlantic 
patrol involves operations on the sea, un- 
der the sea, and over the sea. The man in 
charge of that patrol, Rear Admiral King, 
has had wide experience in all three 
spheres. Several years of his career have 
been spent in command of surface ships. 
In 1922, he was placed in command of 
submarine divisions and later was _ in 
charge of the submarine base at New 
London, Conn. In 1927, he qualified as a 
naval aviator. During most of the time 
from then until June, 1939, he was con- 
nected with various aeronautical activities 
of the Navy. His last aeronautical role 
was as commander, aircraft, battle force, 
with rank as vice admiral. In August, 
1939, Admiral King was made a member 
of the Navy’s General Board. Then, in 
December, 1940, he was placed in com- 
mand of the Atlantic Fleet. 

Paralleling the work of Admiral King in 
directing the Atlantic Fleet is that of 
Rear Admiral Percy Walker Nelles, of 
Canada. He is chief of the Canadian 
Naval Staff and has been building up the 
small Canadian fleet since war began. His 
specialty in the last war was convoying. 

With the war at sea spreading up and 
down the Atlantic, Admirals King and 
Nelles are likely to find big jobs to do al- 
most anywhere. 

But the final responsibility for success 
or failure of the Atlantic patrol of the 
United States Navy rests upon its Com- 
mander in Chief, President Roosevelt. Now, 
as in 1918 when he was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, he finds the job of get- 
ting supplies safely to Britain resting upon 
his shoulders. At that time it was his 
mine barrage across the North Sea which 
saved the day for Britain and the Allies. 
Now, with the German challenge even 
more serious, he is calling upon his re- 
sourcefulness once more. He is as deter- 
mined now as he was in 1918 to prevent 
Germany from winning. 
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CONFUSION IN DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Shortages of Materials, Divided Authority Hampering Production 


Troubles of airplane 
motor industry as typical 
of general uncertainty 


American factories are being ordered by 
the Government to keep wheels turning 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week to produce 
needed amounts of defense materials. This 
order presupposes that factories will re- 
ceive sufficient raw materials for continu- 
ous operations, but a number of defense 
plants already are complaining that short- 
ages are forcing slower operations. This is 
an example of the confusion that now at- 
tends the defense program. 

Another example is the continued de- 
bate in military circles over the merits of 
the liquid-cooled and air-cooled airplane 
engine. The Army has ordered _liquid- 
cooled units for many pursuit ships, while 
the Navy continues to rely on air-cooled 
motors and believes that the present 2,000- 
horsepower engine is the best now made. 
Fresh fuel to this argument has been 
added by British pressure to produce her 
new liquid-cooled, 2,000-horsepower Saber 
engine in American factories. 

Unless this argument is settled soon, 
aeronautical engineers fear that the princi- 
pal effect will be to curtail total output 
because of conflicting demands for raw 
materials, which are growing tighter. Some 
aircraft plants, for instance, already fore- 
see a curtailment of magnesium supplies 
and are preparing to switch back to 
aluminum for some parts. 

At the heart of the dispute is this fact: 
Established aircraft engine makers are 
now in quantity production of air-cooled 
motors, both for British and American 
orders. Present output is above 2,500 
engines a month and can be almost 
doubled before the year ends. Increased 
output depends only upon supplies of raw 
materials—magnesium, aluminum, steel al- 
loys—and machine tools. 

Factories not yet in production, how- 
ever, are bidding for these supplies. They, 
too, must have machine tools and raw 
materials before they can begin to pro- 
duce. The Government is trying to fill 
both demands out of supplies now avail- 
able, but it is feared that producing facto- 
nies may have to curtail output to permit 
new plants to enter production. 

The argument boils down to whether 
this country should concentrate ,on air- 
craft types now in production, or should 
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continue to experiment with new types, 
such as the British Saber engine. This is 
a basic policy decision yet to be made. 

Representatives of the aeronautical in- 
dustry are confident that American planes 
are the equal at least of any plane be- 
ing made either in England or Germany. 
They also are prepared to admit that the 
liquid-cooled engines used in foreign planes 
are good motors, but doubt that this coun- 
try can produce them at anywhere near 
the speed now required. Therefore, they 
contend, the wiser course would be to 
deliver supplies to factories now in pro- 
duction and delay deliveries to other 
plants until more materials are available. 

The situation prevailing in the airplane 
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engine industry is cited as an example of 
that found in other defense industries. 
Confusion seems to exist even in policy- 
making defense agencies. In some official 
quarters, for example, a greatly expanded 
defense program is being seriously dis- 
cussed, calling for 80,000 airplanes in- 
stead of 50,000; vast amounts of arma- 
ment, and equipment for an Army twice 
the present size. Officials of the Office of 
Production Management, however, con- 
tinue to operate on the basis of the present 
program, which is not scheduled for com- 
pletion for another year or more. 

The current program, furthermore, al- 


ready is pushing productive capacity to 
the limit. Emil Schram, chairman of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, has 
been “drafted” as assistant priorities ad- 
ministrator, to aid Edward R. Stettinius 
in his ever-growing duties in allocating 
raw materials for defense. 

General defense priorities already have 
been placed on aluminum, magnesium, 
nickel, machine tools and other materials 
in heavy demand. Now, the aircraft in- 
dustry has been given a preference rating 
over other defense industries on orders 
for these materials. As the aircraft pro- 
gram steps up in the months ahead, the 
outlook is that the supply situation will 
become even more acute. 

Tighter supplies, in turn, threaten to 
produce even more conflicting defense de- 
mands, such as the Air Force and the 
infantry clamoring for machine guns; the 
Navy and the Tank Corps seeking simul- 
taneous delivery of armor plate—even 
liquid-cooled and air-cooled engine makers 
competing for aluminum and magnesium. 

At present the defense program has no 
central authority, outside the White House, 
that can decide such conflicts. The Office 
of Production Management is charged 
with seeing that defense orders are filled, 
but in deciding what orders must be 
placed, OPM consults with the Army and 
Navy, each going almost its own way. 
OPM, furthermore, is not concerned with 
seeing that the goods produced reach their 
destination. This task belongs to the old 
Defense Commission’s Transportation Di- 
vision and the Maritime Commission. 

Divided authority exists even in OPM’s 
Priorities Division. That division fixes 
priorities for military and naval orders, 
but shares responsibility for rationing left- 
over supplies to civilians with the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply. Defense procurement, under Donald 
M. Nelson, also is stationed midway be- 
tween OPM and OPACS, while matters 
concerning delivery of materials to Britain 
are handled by Harry L. Hopkins. 

To correct this situation, defense critics 
see an increasing need to establish some 
over-all direction of the entire program— 
a director or directors who can determine, 
first, the proper size of the program; 
second, the order in which deliveries are 
to be made; and, third and most im- 
portant, a more careful supervision of 
available raw materials and careful plan- 
ning to increase and conserve them. 
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NAZI SHADOW OVER LATIN AMERICA 


Hitler’s African Successes as a Menace to Safety of Hemisphere 


Defenses being rushed 
to meet invasion attack 
in event Britain falls 


This country’s military and naval ad- 
visers are deeply impressed by Germany’s 
invasion of Africa by air and water. They 
see the long arm of Germany’s military 
machine reaching out beyond Europe and 
casting its shadow on Dakar and the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Attention is shifted im- 
mediately and urgently to the problem of 
defending Latin America. 

Most thought until recently has been 
centered on possible German economic in- 
vasion of this hemisphere. The danger of 
military invasion was considered remote, 
if not fantastic. Now the view expressed 
by Army and Navy men is that no time 
can be lost in preparing against the day 
when South America may be attacked. 

These military men deny that they are 
alarmists. They point to what has hap- 
pened in one country of Europe after an- 
other, where the armed forces have been 
caught unprepared. They say the mistake 
most often made is in underestimating 
what the German planes, tanks and troops 
can do. Therefore, they declare, it is their 
duty to warn us in advance of what might 
happen in case Britain is conquered. 

Swift moves are being made to strength- 
en hemisphere defense. Mexico and Pan- 
ama are making airplane landing fields 
available to U.S. planes. Negotiations are 
going forward to give the United States 
the use of air and naval bases in Brazil 
and other countries. Naval officers from 
11 Latin-American countries are visiting 
the United States. American troops are be- 
ing sent to the new base at Trinidad. 

How real are the dangers the United 
States is facing? And what can be done 
to meet those dangers? Men responsible 
for defense of the United States are ap- 
praising the dangers and laying definite 
plans for an expeditionary force to South 
America in case of need. 

Possible Nazi route: Military opinion is 
that the Germans most likely would come 
to Brazil from Dakar or the Cape Verde 
Islands. The distance across the Atlantic 
from Africa to South America is only 
1,860 miles—six or seven hours’ flying time 
for bombing planes. From the coast of 
Brazil they might strike inland by air, es- 
tablishing a base in Colombia. From such a 
base they might then strike at the Panama 
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Canal. From Panama, their route could lead 
either to Mexico and Texas or to Florida. 
An alternative route would take them from 
Brazil directly to Florida by way of the 
islands in the Caribbean. This is the route 
now followed by the clipper planes. 

In any case, Panama is regarded as the 
key to United States defense to the south. 
Even if an enemy tried to by-pass Panama 
by crossing the Caribbean direct, military 
men believe, our ships and planes based on 
Panama could hardly be ignored. 

U.S. handicaps: This Government’s 
military and naval advisers point out that, 
in the defense of Latin America, the United 
States would suffer from several serious 
handicaps. These would be: 

1. The military weakness of the Latin- 
American countries. Each of these coun- 
tries has a small standing army and several 
have small navies and air forces. But 
against strong military powers, such as 
Germany and Japan, these countries would 
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ANOTHER DEFENSE OUTPOST 


The Stars and Stripes go up over the 
island of Jamaica, one of the bases 
leased from Britain. 


be unable to defend themselves except with 
the help of the United States. 

2. Distance. The 1,860 miles from Da- 
kar to Natal, at the eastern-most point of 
Brazil, is far less than the 4,000 miles from 
Washington to Natal. If Germany enjoyed 
sea power equal to that of the United 
States, she could get troops and equipment 
to South America by water much more 
easily than could the United States. 

3. German, Italian and Japanese minor. 
ities in South American countries. There 
are 900,000 Germans in Brazil, 236,000 in 





Argentina, and 200,000 in Chile. There | 


also are sizeable blocs of Italians in Argen- 
tina and of Japanese in Peru. Nazi agents 
are believed to have been active among 
these minorities, and to have laid plans for 
espionage, sabotage and military assist- 
ance by these minorities when the proper 
time comes. 

4. Activities of German air lines in 
South America. Because of the lack of 
railroads and highways, travel by air in 
South America is essential. Until recently, 
the bulk of the air lines were owned or op- 
erated by Germans, with German pilots 
and German management. This has given 
the Nazis a splendid opportunity to study 
the terrain, select strategic spots for key 
landing fields, and plan for the conquest 
of South America by air. One report is 
that the Nazis are planning to establish 
an air base in Colombia, 2,000 miles up the 
Amazon River, and to supply it by water. 
A base so located would be within easy 
reach of the Panama, Canal. 

5. Possibility of Nazi domination of 
Latin-American governments. The prob- 
lem of defending this country might be 
seriously complicated if one or more Latin- 
American governments fell into the hands 
of men friendly to the Nazis, military ad- 
visers believe. Unless the United States 
acted promptly, this might permit Ger- 
many to reach the vicinity of the Panama 
Canal without fighting, as she reached 
the borders of Greece and Turkey. 

U.S. plan of defense: Frankly acknow!- 
edging the handicaps and risks, policy- 
makers for the United States Government 
are going ahead with a plan of action to 
make and keep Latin America safe against 
Axis aggression. Here are the main fea- 
tures of this plan: 


1. Continuation of the Good Neighbor © 


policy. Representatives of Latin-American 
governments say that the former distrust 
of the United States as the “colossus of 
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the North” has given way to a feeling of 
confidence that this Government is acting 
in good faith. As a result, a strong and 
united front against Axis influence is being 
built up. 

2. U.S. access to air and naval bases. 
Besides the bases already promised by 
Mexico and Panama, the United States 
Government is interested in having access 
to bases in South America—especially in 
Colombia and Venezuela, which are near- 
est to the Panama Canal; at Natal and 
other points on the north coast of Brazil; 
in the strategic area of the River Plate be- 
tween Argentina and Uruguay; and on the 
Galapagos Islands, in the Pacific Ocean 
off the coast of Ecuador. These would sup- 
plement the American bases at Trinidad 
and other islands in the Caribbean. 

All the governments involved are under- 
stood to be willing to make bases available 
to all American nations, just as the Unit- 
ed States is doing in Greenland, provided 
sovereignty is retained in their own hands 
and provided means can be found to fi- 
nance the new construction. 

8. Replacement of German-controlled 
airlines with American lines. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways is rapidly expanding and im- 
proving its service in South America. This 
is permitting the South American govern- 
ments to push out the German-controlled 
airlines. Some time ago SCADTA, the 
German-owned airline in Colombia, was 
eliminated. Last month the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment seized Lufthansa Peru. The Bra- 
zilian Government is expected soon to take 
over Condor, the big German airline which 
not only serves Brazil but reaches into Bo- 
livia, Argentina, Uruguay and Chile. This 
would be an especially hard blow to the 
Nazis, because the Condor route covers the 
strategic areas of the upper Amazon basin. 

4. Joint defense plans. The United 
States Army and Navy are co- operating 
with the Latin-American governments in 
mapping detailed strategy to be employed 
in case of invasion. American Army ob- 
servers have been sent to the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. Also, army officers from 
the Latin-American countries are in the 
United States studying at the various 
Army schools. 

Standing armies of the Latin-American 
countries, as the map shows, are not large. 
But their trained reserves total more than 
1,500,000 men. Their planes of all types 
total nearly 1,000. These armies, it is held, 
could be of real help in repelling invasion. 

Navies of the Latin-American countries, 
according to United States naval experts, 
probably would not be a factor in battle, 
because they are scattered and the crews 
have not been trained to operate together. 
But the experts say these navies could be 
very useful in patrol duty if their activities 
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were co-ordinated. In all, the 11 Latin- 
American navies include 5 battleships, 15 
cruisers, 5 coast defense ships, 35 destroy- 
ers and torpedo boats, 13 gunboats, 20 sub- 
marines, and numerous smaller vessels. 

The main burden of defense of Latin- 
American countries would have to be borne 
by United States troops, planes and ships, 
this Government’s advisers hold. 

Support of Britain: As long as the 
British Navy is intact and the control of 
the oceans is in the hands of this country 
and Britain, Germany cannot get to South 
America except by air. High officials of 
this Government do not look for serious 


trouble in Latin America unless England . 


falls. But Army men say that, if England 
should be conquered within the next three 
months and the British fleet were no long- 
er helping to keep the Nazis on the other 
side of the Atlantic, this country might 
have to face the threat of Nazi aggression 
in Latin America much sooner than gen- 
erally has been thought. 

Both in the Battle of the Atlantic and 
in the defense of Latin America, the Unit- 
ed States is declared to be running a race 
against time. The question in each instance 
is whether American preparations can be 
carried forward fast enough to check Nazi 
aggression before England is conquered 
and South America is overrun. 
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Effect of Coal Strike 
On Defense Production 


Forceful Government Action as Solution for a Critical Situation | 


Mine operators and union 
are first to feel ‘big stick’ 
in the President's hands 


President Roosevelt finally has shown 
his readiness to wield a big stick, if neces- 
sary, to end major strikes. In its first ap- 
pearance, that stick brought an end to the 
month-long soft coal strike. 

The President’s action brought several 
results: The mines were reopened; $80,- 
000,000 was added to the industry’s annual 
wage bill; to permit the industry to pay 
this raise, the Government lid on coal 


—Wide World 
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prices was lifted and machinery set in mo- 
tion to raise minimum coal prices. 

Before the mines reopened, the country 
was less than a fortnight from a coal 
famine so serious that preparations already 
had begun to seize all coal still in railroad 
cars, for rationing among defense pro- 
ducers. 

Expansion of defense production had 
been checked. Industrial production for the 
month of the strike was about five points 
below March, seven points lower than had 
been predicted for April. 

Steel, the vital industry, was hardest 
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hit, its production dropping five points 
during the strike. 

Machine-tool, textile and ammonia pro- 
ducers had been forced to curtail opera- 
tions because of actual coal shortages. 
Railroads were suspending local runs. 

In this situation, all parties to the strike 
—the CIO’s United Mine Workers of 
America, the Northern and the Southern 
coal operators—were standing pat. 

The President’s concern was an im- 
mediate reopening of the mines. His labor 
advisers the situation on that 
basis. The three sides to this dispute were 
the union, the CIO’s powerful United Mine 
Workers, and a Northern and a Southern 
group of coal operators. 

In this situation the President first 
urged a resumption of work in the North 
on the basis of the agreement worked out 
between Northern operators and the union, 
and in the South on the agreement that 
negotiations would continue and that any 
concessions subsequently made to the 
union would be retroactive. Northern op- 


assessed 


erators and the union refused to accept 


the President’s proposal unless the South 
also would agree to it. 

The Southern operators would not yield 
their wage differential of 40 cents a day. 
The union could not drop this demand, 
for Northern operators already had prom- 
ised a $l-a-day wage increase if the South- 
ern differential were wiped out. 

Before the Mediation Board, the South- 
ern operators offered a $1-a-day increase if 
other union demands, including the elimi- 
nation of the differential, were dropped. 
The union could not accept without losing 
its $1 concession won from the North. 

At this point the Mediation Board pub- 
licly announced its failure to mediate suc- 
cessfully, and recommended resumption of 
work on the Roosevelt formula. The next 
day brought a steady tightening of pres- 
sure on the Southern operators and on the 
union. A special Senate committee called 
the three sides to a public hearing. William 
H. Davis, vice chairman of the Mediation 
Board, stayed with Mr. Lewis during the 
day. Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, called in Southern operators. 

With the unexpressed but growing con- 
viction that the Government was prepar- 
ing to seize the Southern mines or submit 
the entire dispute to arbitration—in which 






the union might lose ground—the deadlock 
was broken. Southern operators announced 
their acceptance of the President’s formula 
for reopening the mines and confirmed the 
concession of a $l-a-day wage increase. 

This move left the Northern operators 
“on the limb.” The North had publicly an- 
nounced a conditional concession of $1 a 
day provided the South paid $1.40 extra 
per day. Now Northern operators were 
confronted with the necessity of assuming 
responsibility for continuing the coal strike 
or giving the $1 a day despite continuation 
of the differential. 

The faces of all concerned were saved 
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by the decision to let the $l-a-day increase 
apply to both North and South “tem- 
porarily” while the mines were reopened 
and negotiations were ordered continued 
between the union and the Southerners on 
the subject of the differential. There is a 
possibility that there may be some changes 
ordered in freight rates through Interstate 
Commerce Commission action which might 
decrease the wage differential between 
Northern and Southern mines. 

Thus did a major strike come to an end 
—with concessions on all three sides and a 
clear victory for nobody. 
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DEFINING OUR RIGHTS AT SEA 


Executive's Views on Naval Patrols, Combat Zones, Arms Speedup 


24-hour, 7-day-week basis 
for defense operations to 
meet ‘critical situation’ 


“Defense” was the word at 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue last week. It has been the 
word for many months now, of course, but 
last week it was on Franklin Roosevelt’s 
lips between every other cigarette puff. 
Everything was defense. 

The most striking use of the word came 
at a White House press meeting early in 
the week when the President of the United 
States clearly warned that American war- 
ships could legally enter the combat zones 
established around belligerent areas under 
the Neutrality Act. U.S. naval vessels, un- 
like U.S. cargo ships, he pointed out, 
might enter any zone, even at the heart 
of the Battle of the Atlantic, if such ac- 
tion were necessary for the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

In the same breath, however, Mr. Roose- 
velt quickly added that such a statement 
did not mean that American warships 
would be sent into combat areas. His re- 
marks were just a warning that such ac- 
tion was possible—and legal. 

Pursuing the point further, the Chief 
Executive refused to recognize any Ger- 
man combat zone extending around the 
British Isles, explaining that he was not 
at all familiar with its environs. The only 
zone he knew, said Mr. Roosevelt, was the 
zone he established. 

The word “defense” also came up at an- 
other, rather heated, discussion of the off- 
shore patrol system announced by the 
President the week before. That patrol, to 
aid in “delivering the goods” to Britain, 
reiterated F.D.R., would extend just as 
far out on the high seas as was necessary 
for hemispheric defense. Most newspaper 
maps and almost all editorials attempting 
to define the limits of operation, the Presi- 
dent complained, were simply cockeyed. 
He hadn’t yet seen a map that amounted 
to anything. When reminded that Admiral 
Stark that day had mentioned a 2,000- 
mile patrol, Mr. Roosevelt did not at- 
tempt to deny the Admiral’s words, but 
merely remarked that their accuracy de- 
pended on the point from which the dis- 
tance was measured. 

At Friday’s press conference the use of 
the magic byword was confined to war pro- 
duction. Reading slowly and loudly from 
the carbon copy of a letter he had sent a 
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few minutes before to OPM Directors 
Knudsen and Hillman, the President as- 
serted that America was confronted by a 
“critical situation,” that the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, therefore, must put 
operation of defense machines and machine 
tools on a 24-hour, 7-day-week basis. 

The letter was so crammed with presj- 
déntial demands that the reporters became 
confused, and asked the Chief Executive 
to sum up his instruction in one, two, three 
order. That Mr. Roosevelt did, thus: 

1. Pool every useful or potentially use- 
ful machine tool and machine in the coun- 
try for use in the defense program. 2. 
Utilize these machines and tools where 
they are, or transport them to a point 
where they can be useful. 3. Recanvass the 
entire nation, including the armed forces, 
for skilled workers to operate the ma- 
chines on an all-out basis. 

Throughout this discussion the Presi- 
dent emphasized especially the survey be- 
ing made to bring skilled workers back to 
machines from which they had been “di- 
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vorced” during recent years. He strongly 
felt, he said, there were many workmen 
who had not been “married” to machines 
for the defense effort. 

Earlier in the week, Mr. Roosevelt had 
announced another survey, to be made by 
Secretary of Commerce Jones, to ascertain 
what, if any, old transport planes might be 
procured immediately from civil air lines 
for quick transfer to the fighting democ- 
racies. In disclosing plans for this survey, 
the President ignored the reports, thrown 
up at him by the newspapermen before 
his desk, that air lines already had been 
prevented by the defense program from 
getting enough new planes to meet their 
current needs. 

Finally, “defense” rolled from the lips 
of Franklin Roosevelt over the radio last 
week when he opened the Government’s 
campaign to sell defense savings bonds 
and stamps. The President was buying, he 
said, “not one but twenty stamps to go into 
little books for each of the ten Roosevelt 
grandchildren.” 
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a call of defense has come to Timken’s mile-long 


steel plant and it is producing now as it never has 


before. Day after day, night after night, tons of special 
electric alloy steel pour forth to be fed into the arsenals 
of democracy. 

Three great electric furnaces have already been 
added to those melting this special alloy steel. Two are 
in operation now pouring out steel for defense; a third 
will be in operation this month. 

Production will then be increased from 15,000 tons 
a month to 27,000 tons a month. Timken is the world’s 
second largest manufacturer of electric furnace steel. 

Much of this steel, as in peace time, will be used 


in tapered roller bearings; but America needs millions 


more of these bearings now because they are the heart of 
America’s war machines, and of practically every machine 
tool used in the manufacture of these war machines. 

A great deal of this Timken Alloy Steel will be made 
into such vital mechanical parts as crank shafts and 
connecting rods in the motors of bombers and pursuit 
ships; in the propeller hubs and vital fuselage parts 
of all aircraft. It will be turned into shafts, into impor- 
tant elements of truck and tank motors, into machine 
guns, trench mortars and cannon. 

Timken’s steel plant, like its bearing works, is 
rolling onward for national defense. No manufacturer 
of war machinery will have to wait for Timken Steel 


or Timken Bearings. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING coO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Starting only thirty-eight months ago with about 
69,340,000 Germans, Adolf Hitler has captured through 
armed and political conquest an empire of almost two 
hundred and twenty million people. Facing him as il- 
lustrated in the Pictogram above, stand the 63,375,000 
people of the United Kingdom, Australia, Canada and 
New Zealand—first-line population reserves of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

In addition to the populaces of the sixteen countries he 
has conquered, Hitler has his allies, 44,500,000 Italians. 
Out of a continent’s human resources, he controls all 
but 43,000,000 Swiss, Spaniards, Portuguese and Swedes. 
Beneath his thumb are 263,397,000 people—a_ popula- 
tion greater than that of the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Poised against this mass are the 46,200,000 people of 
the United Kingdom, concentrated in the British Isles. 
For primary reserves, the British can count on 11,000,- 
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CONQUEST 


000 Canadians, almost 7,000,000 Australians and 1,600,- 
000 New Zealanders. 

Scattered around the globe, these millions of men 
provide the raw materials which make the sinews of 
England’s defense. 

Although Britain’s flag flies over one-fourth of the 
world’s population, more than 85 per cent of the Em- 
pire’s subjects are natives. 

But behind the British stand 131,400,000 Americans, 
bringing the total peoples opposing Hitlerism to 194,- 
775,000. While Nazi-controlled peoples are superior in 
number, the vast productive force of United States 
labor shifts the balance of power on the side of the 
democracies. 

On Britain’s side is the fact that most of Hitler's 
man power can provide only forced labor at best, re- 
quiring constant policing and supervision. The free 
peoples, on the other hand, will work with a minimum of 
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direction. Reports of sabotage, passive resistance, and 
rising unemployment in Belgium, Holland and parts of 
Czechoslovakia indicate that Hitler is finding it diffi- 
cult to organize subjected workers for maximum output. 
Yet France alone today is said to produce more war 
material for Germany than Great Britain is receiving 
from the United States. 

Hitler has two million war prisoners and civilians 
working within the Reich today. No serious rebellion 
from these, or from any of the conquered nations, is ex- 
pected until the Nazi armies meet a decisive defeat 
in battle. 

Hitler’s latest victories brought the number of people 
throughout the world living under Nazi, Communist 
and Fascist dictatorship to 662,500,000—one-third of the 
world’s population. 

As the Pictogram shows, Hitler’s own record of con- 
quest is as follows: 
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Germany (Up to 1938) 69,339,770 
March, 1938 to June, 1940 
Austria 
Czechoslovakia and Memel 
Poland and Danzig 
Denmark 
Norway 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands ..............000000+ 
Belgium 
June, 1940 to May, 1941 
France (occupied) 
Rumania 
Hungary .... 
Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia ... 
Greece 

Grand total 


6,500,000 
13,150,000 
22,000,000 

3,750,000 

2,700,000 

300,000 

8,700,000 

8,400,000 


27,800,000 

. 19,003,360 
8,688,350 
6,170,000 
16,200,000 
7,196,000 
219,897,480 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
seek ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
vbddebelebel Jat) tial that public opini hould be enlightened” 

saad GEORGE WASHINGTON 
i pies) 
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AMERICAN FASCISM 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 





The American people for more than 150 years now 
have believed theirs was a government of laws—and 
not a government of decrees dictated by office- 
holders. 

The State, as we have known it, is supposed to be 
the servant and not the master of the people. 

The idea that a group of “experts” sitting in the ca- 
pacity of commissioners in any board in Washington 
can take away at will the rights reserved to the peo- 
ple by the Constitution has been abhorrent to us. We 
have recognized Congress alone with its elected repre- 
sentatives as the national law-making body. 

A unanimous Supreme Court said in July 1935 
that the law-making power could not be delegated to 
executive agencies or boards by Congress except in 
specific and explicit terms and with definite standards. 

But today a new Supreme Court, overturning the 
precedents and decisions of the old, has torn to shreds 
the principles set forth through the American judi- 
ciary for decades. 

This new Court is controlled by five men—a ma- 
jority—all of whom came not from the bench but 
from the small clique of class-minded officials and 
advisers who developed the New Deal. 

These five men were expected by the people, when 
awarded the highest honor in the field of law, to ex- 
ercise their powers judicially and in conformity with 
the American system of constitutional law. 

But only last week—on Monday, April 28, 1941— 
the American system was broken down and in its 
place the foundation of a totalitarian system was 
erected. It is no less brutal because it does not put 
Americans in concentration camps or take away the 
liberties of minorities. It is no less un-American be- 
cause it uses the forms and devices of constitutionalism. 


LIBERTIES OF 
THE CITIZEN 
ARE AT STAKE 


Herr Hitler, too, was a stickler 
for forms. He still relies on 
judges and courts, but he tells 
them that their verdicts and 
judgments must conform to “public sentiment” and 
this, of course, means Nazi doctrine. 

The New Deal philosophy of government by bu- 
reaucracy, instead of by Congress, can be defended by 
its exponents as a desirable form of escape for lazy 
legislators or policy-making executives in a democ- 
racy, just as sincere-minded citizens may order by 
ballot an “ism” they choose. 


But when five justices of the highest court of the 
land, who hold office for life, endeavor to apply 
the New Deal philosophy through a contortion of the 
words of Congress—indeed by supplying words that 
were omitted by Congress from the statute—and 
seek to justify their action by stating what they 
think is desirable national policy in labor rela. 
tions, it is going too far. Such action merely lays 
the base for totalitarianism in which the liberties 
of the citizen are gradually taken from him by an 
all-powerful State. 


JUSTICE HUGHES 
AND STONE JOIN 
IN DISSENT 


What was the case which in- 
volved such far-reaching issues? 
It can be stated so that any lay- 
man can understand it. Two men 
applied for a job. They were rejected by the employer 
because he frankly thought they would be trouble- 
makers in union activity. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled that these applicants must be hired 
and the Supreme Court has just upheld that ruling, 
stating that it didn’t even matter whether in the in- 
terim they had obtained employment elsewhere. 

Where did such power flow from? The law itself 
says that “employees” when discharged for union 
activity may be “reinstated,” but there is nothing in 
the law which speaks of “instating” persons who have 
never been employees. 

The New Deal Court, however, considering itself 
superior to Congress, opines that Congress meant “in- 
state” when it said “reinstate,” and that anyway it 
doesn’t matter what was written or not written into 
the statute—the lawmakers in the Congress could not 
be expected to write all the possible contingencies that 
may arise into a law. 

This is a startling conception of government. What 
Congress omits, the New Deal Supreme Court may 
now supply. Here are some quotations from the deci- 
sion of the five New Dealers, led by Justice Felix 
Frankfurter who wrote the formal opinion in behalf 
of the Court: 

“There is an area plainly covered by the language 
of the Act and an area no less plainly without it. But 
in the nature of things, Congress could not catalogue 
all the devices and stratagems for circumventing the 
policies of the Act. Nor could it define the whole 
gamut of remedies to effectuate these policies in an it- 
finite variety of specific situations. Congress met these 
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Usurpation of legislative power by the present Supreme Court 
deprives citizens of their liberties and marks a trend in 


bureaucratic government. Congress is ignored. 


difficulties by leaving the adaptation of means to end 
to the empiric process of administration. The exercise 
of the process was committed to the Board, subject to 
limited judicial review. ... 

“The Act does not create rights for individuals 
which must be vindicated according to a rigid scheme 
of remedies. It entrusts to an expert agency the main- 
tenance and promotion of industrial peace... . 

“The mere fact that the victim of discrimination 
has obtained equivalent employment does not itself 
preclude the Board from undoing the discrimination 
and requiring employment.... 

“All we are entitled to ask is that the statute speak 
through the Board where the statute does not speak 
for itself... . 

“A statute expressive of such large public policy as 
that on which the National Labor Relations Board is 
based must be broadly phrased and necessarily car- 
ries with it the task of administrative application.” 

But is that Americanism? Even Justice Stone, out- 
standing liberal, could not stomach such sophistry 
and wrote a dissenting opinion. Chief Justice Hughes 
joined him. Does the Congress write broad phrases of 
purpose or policy and then do the executive agencies 
fill in with punishments and penalties not specifically 
authorized by the law-making body? If that be true, 
what is to prevent the Labor Board some day from 
ordering an employer to jail “to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the Act?” May it not be argued then that 
Congress could not devise all the penalties which 
would be effective deterrents to a violation of the 
“broad policy” of the law? 


PERSONALOPINION When the Supreme Court vali- 
OFFERED AS dated the Wagner Act by a 5 to 
LEGAL SUPPORT 4 vote it merely said that Con- 

gress had the right to require 
that employers and employees sit down together in 
collective bargaining conferences and negotiate. That 
decision did not say that the Labor Board had been 
set up to regulate employer-employee relations as 
such. Congress did not create “an expert agency for 
the maintenance and promotion of industrial peace.” 
Strikes and work stoppages have not ceased since the 
law was passed, and vital work of defense projects 
has recently been interrupted because the Labor 
Board refused to consider itself “an expert agency to 
Promote industrial peace” but in effect only as an 


agency to promote compulsory unionization. 

Justice Frankfurter’s opinion reveals a curious mu- 
tilation of the text of previous opinions of the Court 
and of the statutes of Congress. We find him ridicul- 
ing the capacity of the lawmakers by arguing that 
“unlike mathematical symbols, the phrasing of such 
social legislation as this seldom attains more than ap- 
proximate precision of definition.” Then he proceeds 
to introduce in justification for his decision such ir- 
relevant and personal opinion phrases as “the com- 
monplaces in the history of American industrial rela- 
tions” and “an old and familiar aspect of American 
industrial relations.” 


CONGRESS SHOULD Was it not the New Deal itself 
RE-EXAMINE which argued in 1937 that the 
WAGNER ACT “nine old men” had for years 

usurped legislative power? If it 
was wrong then, does it become right now? 

A grave responsibility rests on the shoulders of the 
members of the Congress of the United States. They 
cannot evoke among the citizens any enthusiasm for 
the defense of a democracy which is allowed to dis- 
integrate by default. It is not less important that the 
April 28th decision of the Supreme Court be reversed 
by the people through their elected representatives 
than it is to vote billions for military defense against 
Hitler. For without a true democracy, there can be no 
national unity. Without a government of laws we 
shall be inviting a government dictated by men who 
wield unlimited power. 

Congress never intended to delegate the power to 
levy punishments to any board or agency or com- 
mission. When the citizen is confronted with a stat- 
ute, the penalties for violation should be specifically 
enumerated. Congress should now in all earnestness 
re-examine the Wagner Act and revive the Logan- 
Walter bill, which was vetoed by Mr. Roosevelt. 

For we have drifted into an era of administrative 
absolutism backed up by a judicial tyranny which 
with one hand adds words to the texts of statutes and 
with the other hand insists that boards and commis- 
sions shall not have their “findings of fact” reviewed 
by the courts at all. 

Thus is our constitutional system abused by re- 
actionaries who evidently care more about their 
zealotry for political or economic causes than they 
do about “equal justice for all.” 
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Should the Selective Service Age Limits 
Be Lowered to the Range of 18-25 Years? 


Herbert L. Satterlee 


NEW YORK CITY; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Former President, Naval 
Militia Veterans; Former Commander Gen- 
eral, Naval Order of U.S., 


answers: 

As soon as those qualified on the present 
roll of the draft are taken into the military 
or naval service and properly provided for, 
there should be no loss of time in reducing 
the age. This will come inevitably and the 
sooner the people of the United States 
realize that they have got to fight for free- 
dom, if they want to keep it, the better 
it will be not only for those who are of 
fighting age, but for the preservation of 
our rights and ideals, 


Senator Elbert D. Thomas 


(Dem.), Utah; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor; Vice President, 
American Political Science Association and 
American Society of International Law, 


answers: 

Not at the present time. When we act 
again we should act only after study of the 
results of the present law. Definite infor- 
mation is not available now. 

When we passed the present act, we were 
told that registration of men from 21 to 35 
would produce only 13,500,000 names. We 
got nearly 17,000,000! Let us act from 
knowledge next time, not estimates. 


Robert H. Tucker 


LEXINGTON, VA.; Dean, Washington and 
Lee University; World War Employment 
Manager, American Shipbuilding Co.; For- 
mer Chairman, Industrial Commission of 
Virginia; Executive Committeeman, Ameri- 
can Economists Association, 


answers: 

Taking the situation as it exists today, 
I can find no reasons for the change which 
are not outweighed by the serious disad- 
vantages it would entail. The question 
must be decided on the basis of present- 
day methods of warfare rather than the 
traditional policies of the past. 

Warfare is no longer primarily a matter 
of large armies trained in the routine of 
the drill, the march, the skirmish. The 
primary emphasis is upon skill, knowledge 
and expertness in operating mechanized 
equipment in the air, on the sea and on 
land. The need is for men highly trained in 
the operation and control of this equip- 
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As our new Army takes shape, 
proposals to change the present 
draft ages are being given serious 
consideration. Many officials feel 
that it would be to the benefit of 
both the individual and the Army 
if men were drafted at an earlier 
age than they now are. To obtain a 
cross section of informed opinion, 
The United States News sent to de- 
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— 


fense experts, educators and mem- 
bers of congressional committees 
dealing with military affairs this 
question: 

Should present draft ages 
of 21 to 35 be reduced to an 
age span of 18 to 25? 

Answers were presented in the 
issue of May 2 and additional re- 
plies appear herewith. 








ment., Whether the average boy of 18 is 
sufficiently mature for the required type 
of land operation is open to very grave 
doubt. 


Milo J. Warner 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; National Com- 
mander, American Legion, 
answers: 

The American Legion is supporting legis- 
lation already introduced in Congress to 
limit the age for men selected for military 
service to those in the 18-to-21 group. This 
is in accord with the Legion’s position 
enunciated in 1920, when we recommended 
a system of universal military training for 
young men. 

We urge now that the selective service 


(by telegraph) 
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MILO J. WARNER 


legislation be made permanent. The young 
American who reaches the voting age will 
have a far greater appreciation of all his 
political inheritances an" privileges if he 
has attained a correspondingly adequate 
conception of the duty to preserve those 
inheritances by training to defend them. 


Maj. Gen. Frank Parker 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Commander, 
First Division, AEF; World War Former As- 
sistant Chief of Staff of the Army, 


answers: 

My answer is that 18-25 is preferable to 
21-35 as the age bracket for the draft. The 
18-25 period will cause a minimum of 
economic disturbance and _ social hard- 
ship, and is a time when youth is more 
receptive to training, both mentally and 
physically. 


Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar 


WASHINGTON, D.C., and Portland, Ore.; 
President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 


answers: 


To change the whole routine of youth 
at 18 or under 21 represents a readjust- 
ment which the average boy is not yet 
prepared to make. Boys of that age should 
be in school. The majority of them have 
just come out of high school or junior 
college. They are probably more eager 
to continue their education in college, 
university or technical school than they 
ever will be again. Many of them would 
abandon all idea of advanced education 
if they went directly from secondary 
schools into military training. 

We cannot think only of a trained per- 
sonnel, even now when national defense 
means so much to us. We must think of 
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the future home life, the cultural life 
and the economic well-being of young 
families. 


Rep. James E. Van Zandt 


(Rep.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation; Former 
Commander in Chief, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of U.S., 


answers: 

The Selective Service Act should be 
amended so as to provide for registration 
of all male citizens between 18 and 25 
years of age. Since we have a peacetime 
draft, let it be as reasonable in its effect 
as possible. 

Since the present draft law has been in 
operation, there have been countless ex- 
amples of hardship inflicted on many 
young men over 25 years of age. In many 
instances, budding young business and 
professional men have been compelled to 
liquidate their enterprises to become avail- 
able for a year’s service to their country. 
With age limits lowered, there will be less 
likelihood of disrupting many homes and 
business careers. 


“Harold Shepherd 


DURHAM, N.C.; Professor of Law, Duke 
University; Secretary, Association of Ameri- 
can Law Schools, 


answers: 

If the Selective Service Law is intended 
as a permanent feature of our military 
establishment, with the creation of a 
trained reserve as its primary objective, I 
decidedly favor the age span of 18 to 25, 
since this adequately insures a strong re- 
serve over a period of time and causes 
minimum dislocation in civil life. 

If our foreign policy contemplates in 
the immediate future an expeditionary 
force to Europe or elsewhere, dislocation 
in civil life is secondary and ages 21 to 
35 are better. 


(by telegraph) 


Rep. John Sparkman 


(Dem.), Ala.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 


I do not believe the present draft ages 
should be reduced. The present age limits 
were set after much evidence and argu- 
ment before our Committec for an even 
greater span. Our present program is based 
on the registration within these limits. Ap- 
parently it is working well, and until we 
are back to normal peacetime condition, 
it should not be disturbed. 

I think that for a permanent, peace- 
time program it might be well to take a 
lower and more restricted age span, per- 
haps to require every able-bodied young 
man upon reaching 21 to take a year’s 
training, with an option, as now, for any- 
one to volunteer as young as 18. I do not 
believe, however, that anyone should be 
forced to train before becoming ‘21. 
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Doing his best 
with a tough job 


The hardest job of the Bell System is to give 
you more and better telephone service and 
yet keep rates low. It isn’t easy to keep 
those two things in balance. Increasing 
costs and taxes make it difficult. 

But there is no end to trying. There is 
never any letting up in the search for a 
better, more economical way. All along 
the line, the Bell System believes in econ- 
omy in business housekeeping. That is part 


of its obligation to the public. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Listen to “The Telephone Hour” every Monday 
evening. (N. B. C. Red Network, 8 P. M., Eastern 
Daylight Saving Time.) 





Miners’ Wages 
And the Strike: 
Views of Press 


The wage differential between the North 
and South, bone of contention between 
Northern and Southern operators in the 
recent soft coal strike, is defended by 
many commenting newspapers as perhaps 
a necessary evil, at least for the present. 
They contend it is a relationship that is 
general in most fields of industry, and 
that any change should be general and 
gradual. Some editors express satisfaction 
that a settlement was reached without for- 
cible action on the part of the Government. 

“The Mine Workers say,” maintains the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star (Ind.), 
“that the differential in wages in favor of 
the Southern producers is based on a dis- 
parity in freight rates, that it must go, 
and that the Southern operators must pay 
the straight seven-dollar-a-day wage. The 
wage differential in the past has amounted 
to 40 cents a day, and the producers in 
the Southern fields say they cannot oper- 
ate at a profit unless it is maintained. This 
is not a dispute which should cause seri- 
ous trouble, however, for the facts can be 
readily ascertained.” 

“The wage differential,” as viewed by 
the Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 
“exists in every other occupation. It is rec- 
ognized even by the Government in its 
WPA wage scale. Perhaps it should be re- 
moved. But its removal must be cautious 
and gradual, for it would cause a wide- 
spread economic upheaval with drastic ef- 
fect, perhaps to the South’s damage. This 
question should not be settled by the de- 
cision of a single union.” 

“Tt was to the great credit of the Pres- 
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ident,” says the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dis- 
patch (Ind.), “that he cut to the root of 
the trouble—the intransigence of the 
Southern operators—instead of making the 
strike the occasion for labor baiting.” 
The New York Post (Ind.) says “the 
operators balked at the union demands in 
the South simply because there they are 
in a stronger position to do so,” while the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News (Rep.) 
contends that “the wage differential should 
never have been injected into the dispute.” 
Giving credit to Jesse Jones for settle- 
ment of the strike, the Baltimore (Md.) 
Sun (Ind. Dem.), is convinced that “Mr. 
Jones’s part is that of a big businessman 
who did not hesitate to urge other big busi- 
nessmen to recede from their stand-pat 
position to expedite the defense effort.” 
“Steel manufacturers,” it is pointed out 
by the New York Journal of Commerce 
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(Ind.), “have been told to freeze their 
prices, despite the increase of more than 11 
per cent in wages that has been granted 
upon the insistence of the unions. Now 
their fuel costs are to rise materially, and 
they have had to incur substantial added 
expenses because of the coal strike. The 
Administration has been remarkably tdl- 
erant, however, of the stoppage of coal 
mining. It would appear that the Admin- 
istration adopts different standards when 
dealing with the steel and with the coal 
industries, in obtaining co-operation for 
the defense program.” 

“Tt was possible,” say the Scranton (Pa.) 
(Dem.), “to settle the soft coal 
strike equitably all around. This was done 
without seizure by the Government of any 
coal mines or other private property. Such 
seizures could not, in any case, compel 
operators to work or men to dig coal.” 
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The Dro and Con of National Issues 





OUR PATROL OF THE SEAS 


Majority of Editors Favor Use of U.S. Warships for Scout Duty 


Minority emphasize risks 
to this country despite 
legality of the move 


Extension of the U.S. neutrality patrol 
is accepted by three-quarters of the com- 
menting newspapers as an adequate solu- 
tion of the convoy dispute. This means of 
assuring “delivery of the goods” to Eng- 
land is disapproved by one-quarter of the 
editors, who fear that any type of naval 
aid is too likely to involve us in war. 

“The United States, by agreement with 
Greenland,” states the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.) , “will extend its neutrality 
patrol about two-thirds of the way to Eu- 
rope on the northern route. In revealing 
that plan, however, President Roosevelt 
has emphasized the fact that the patrols 
will not escort British ships. The patrols 
are compatible with neutrality and interna- 
tional law, whereas participation in British 
convoys might invite attacks by Axis raid- 
ers, thus providing an incentive to war.” 

“Tt is interesting to note,” observes the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal (Ind.), “that 
if we were to convoy ships bound for 
Great Britain, this reconnaissance air pa- 
trol from a chain of bases would be a 
logical part of the system. To that extent 
patrol and convoy have a common func- 
tion and meaning.” 
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“Our warships,” it is pointed out by the 
Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), “are 
now patrolling the North Atlantic halfway 
to England. Churchill implied that our 
Navy would warn the supply ships when 
German submarines or bombing planes 
were sighted in this hemisphere. But it 
is logical to assume that our Navy will 
also warn the German craft to keep out 
of the waters we are patrolling. If we keep 
them out, the British convoys will have 
a much shorter distance to cover. If we 
don’t keep them out with a warning, it 
will be because Hitler is prepared to have 
them shot down or sunk. That is the situ- 
ation which Americans should now be 
prepared to face.” 

“Americans know,” according to the 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Ind.), “that the policy of aid to Great 
Britain will have no practical effect ex- 
cept to intensify the enmity of Hitler, 
unless the goods are delivered to the Brit- 
ish and other peoples fighting the battle 
of democracy overseas. They are ready for 
their Government to act. Outside of the 
ranks of determined isolationists there is 
no criticism.” 

“The task of making a clear, speedy de- 
cision,” contends the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram (Dem.), “is a harsh one for 
those persons who have believed what they 
wished to believe rather than face things 
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as they are. The habit of evasion and delay 
has become deeply rooted in the American 
people. They are steeped in the Cinderella 
philosophy which, regretfully, will not 
work in the present world crisis. Aid for 
Britain must be provided.” 

Observing that there is “a possibility of 
Germany calling into play its agreement 
with Japan,” the Canton (O.) Repository 
(Ind.) adds: “That clearly is one of the 
risks of taking responsibility for patrolling 
a greater area of the North Atlantic than 
has been covered previously by the neu- 
trality patrol, though it may be difficult 
for Germany to convince Japan that the 
patrol constitutes an attack on Germany, 
the condition specified in the agreement 
for starting war against the United 
States.” 

“The new patrol plan announced by 
President Roosevelt,” comments the Win- 
ston-Salem (N. C.) Journal (Dem.), 
“should be effective in preventing the sink- 
ing of many ships. The American pa- 
trolling ships and aircraft under the plan 
are to report to the British the appear- 
ance of any enemy craft detected. There 
is some question what the American pa- 
trol vessels would do in case German sea 
raiders were discovered far over on the 
American side of the Atlantic and well out 
of reach of the British warships, but the 
doubt would be shared by the Germans.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 
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PLASTICS: AN ANSWER TO 


NewsG atin. 


ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGES? 


How an Infant Industry Is Developing Rapidly Toward Giant Size 


Defense needs reveal 
many new uses for 
laboratory product 


One of America’s infant industries—the 
plastics industry—promises to become a 
giant as a result of the defense program’s 
demand for huge quantities of metals, 
wood, rubber and other basic raw mate- 
rials. 

Principal reason for this development is 
that the plastics industry requires little 
more than sawdust, cotton linters, wood 
alcohol and carbolic acid to turn out prod- 
ucts that can be used in place of natural 
raw materials. Defense demands already 
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PLASTICS: FROM PACKAGING ... 


have created shortages of aluminum and 
magnesium; a tight situation is seen in zinc, 
and spreading war may curtail supplies of 
tin, rubber, chromium and other strategic 
materials. 

To relieve these shortages, Government 
officials and industrial managers are turn- 
ing to the plastics industry, which needs 
only a chemical laboratory for its raw ma- 
terials and for production of its basic prod- 
uct. The Office of Production Management 
has asked nondefense plants to iry the new 
substitutes for the metals they now require, 
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and even defense industries are being urged 
to look to the new product as a source of 
raw materials. Thus the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics are conducting research on 
plastics that may be used for airplane parts 
now made of aluminum or magnesium. 

Plastics, in fact, are being used widely 
in the defense program. The transparent 
shields in airplane gun turrets and cock- 
pits are made of a plastic material. The 
new product is used in gas masks, helmets, 
shell detonators, surgical instruments, field 
telephones and radios. Two airplane com- 
panies are producing airplane fuselages, 
wing-tips and tail pieces of a special ply- 
wood plastic, and the Army is experiment- 
ing with these for use in a training plane. 

At the present time, however, the field 
for plastics appears to be opening more 
widely in nondefense industries. Business- 
machine factories, for example, are using 
the material instead of metals to make 
housings for calculators and typewriters; 
the washing machine industry is installing 
plastic agitators instead of aluminum ones, 
and producers expect soon to sell even 
more of these materials to this industry. 

In the plastics industry itself, the de- 
fense program is viewed simply as a stimu- 
lant to an expansion that already was as- 
sured. The industry almost quadrupled its 
output between 1933 and 1937, and, in 
1939, produced an estimated $100,000,- 
000 worth of products, compared to $78,- 
000,000 in 1937. However, because of de- 
fense demands for other raw materials, 
the industry expects to accelerate its ex- 
pansion and to accomplish 10 years of 
normal progress in the next two or three 
years. 

Even before the defense program began 
to develop shortages, the Department of 
Commerce noted that the young industry 
already had become a vigorous competitor 
of metals, wood, glass and rubber, and was 
even competing with the paper industry 
in the manufacture of packages. The 1941 
automobile, for example, has more than 
75 plastic parts. The electrical industry 
has long used the product for switch boxes, 
insulators and other parts. Plastic ma- 
terials are used for fountain pens, tooth- 
brush handles, toiletware, kitchenware, 
buttons, costume jewelry and household 
furniture. 


Essentially, plastics are raw materials 
produced chemically. There are three gen- 
eral types: (1) those made from wood 
pulp or cotton linters; (2) those made 
from synthetic resins, derived from coal 
tar or air, and (3) those made from pro- 
teins, such as milk and soy beans. These 
materials can be molded easily or fabri- 
cated into the desired solid forms, some of 
which are as light as aluminum and as 
durable as steel. Other materials are 
crystal clear, heat resistant and are almost 
stainproof. 

For many years, cellulose plastics, made 
by applying acid to wood pulp or cotton 
linters, led the field. The best known ar- 
ticle from this group is celluloid, made 
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- « « T1O COAL-AIR-WATER GOWNS 


from nitric acid and cotton linters. The 
same ingredients go into the manufacture 
of smokeless powder. Because celluloid is 
highly inflammable, however, it has yield- 
ed leadership to other types of cellulose 
products. 

The synthetic resin group of plastics has 
enjoyed widest expansion. Principal ingre- 
dients are a coal tar derivative, such as 
carbolic acid, and formaldehyde, made 
from wood alcohol; or formaldehyde and a 
non-coal-tar compound, such as_ urea, 


which can be obtained from air. More 
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than 200,000,000 pounds of synthetic res- 
ins were produced in 1939, compared with 
22,000,000 pounds of cellulose plastics. 

Resin plastics are well known under such 
trade names as Bakelite, Resinox, Lucite, 
Vinylite, Catalin and Durez. Cellulose plas- 
tics are trade-marked as Pyralin, Viscoloid, 
Fiberloid, Lumarith, Tenite and many oth- 
er brand names. These materials often 
overlap in their uses. A vinyl resin, for ex- 
ample, has almost displaced a cellulose 
product in the manufacture of safety glass 
for automobiles and other vehicles. Resin 
products, however, are used more fre- 
quently for heavy duty, such as washing 
machine agitators. 

In the past year, countless new uses 
have been found for plastics. They have 
been installed increasingly in machinery as 
gears and cther parts to provide quieter 
and smoother operations. A plastic solder 
paddle also was introduced which will 
withstand the temperature of softened 
lead and is almost scorch-proof. This pad- 
dle is used by auto workers on bodies and 
fenders. Another industrial development is 
a nylon-bristled brush used in the textile 
industry to carry dyes from vats to en- 
graved rolls. Brushes formerly were made 
of Mexican cactus spines, and lasted only 
from two to eight weeks. The plastic 
brush, however, is said to operate eight 
months or more. Toothbrush bristles also 
are made of the new materials, thereby 
promising to reduce this country’s depend- 
ence on China and other parts of the Far 
East for the natural material. 

Researchers now are developing a plastic 
die casting which they expect may replace 
zinc in the machine-tool industry. Pressure 
on the machine-tool industry itself may be 
relieved by plastic moldings in turning out 
numerous small machinery parts and toys, 
now made of white metal. The toy indus- 
try, in fact, is rapidly turning to the new 
materials to make small items, such as 
miniature automoblies. 

_ Manufacturers of resin plastics are offer- 
ing their product to make housings for sci- 
entific instruments, such as microscopes 
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MODERN WIZARDRY TURNS OUT NITRON, A CELLULOSE NITRATE, USED IN SCORES OF INDUSTRIES 


and surveying tools, which are now encased 
largely in brass. Brass is needed in increas- 
ing amounts to make ammunition shells. 
But research now is being made in pro- 
ducing plastic shell casings. Success in this 
research would relieve the present pressure 
on supplies of zinc and copper. 

The container industry is another en- 
terprise looking toward plastics to relieve 
metal shortages. Transparent boxes are 
being offered to replace metallic boxes, 
and plastics have almost captured the 
bottlecap business, which once relied com- 
pletely on cork and metals. 

While use of plastics is being advocated 
to replace copper, zinc, brass and aluminum 
in many instances, no plastic material has 
yet reached the market as a substitute for 
steel. However, if a shortage develops in 
stainless steel, now requiring chromium 
and nickel, there are resin materials that 
could be used as protective coatings. 

Laminated plastics, such as those in the 
plywood plane, are making rapid strides. 
These are made by treating materials like 
wood, paper or canvas with a plastic sub- 
stance and then subjecting them to heat 
and pressure. They have the strength of 
most metals, and one automobile company 
is now experimenting with a plastic body, 
said to have a better impact resistance 
than steel. 

A distinct merit in the rapidly growing 
industry is the fact that many of its basic 
substances are derived from by-products 
or waste materials. Coal-tar products, for 
example, are derived from coke, used by 
the steel industry, or waste gases from the 
petroleum industry. For fillers, to add bulk 
or strength, wood flour, made from saw- 
dust, or waste textiles often are used. 

Other sources of basic plastic supplies 
are being found in milk, soy beans, coffee 
beans and tung nuts. This branch of the 
industry is largely in the experimental 
stage in the United States, although the 
Ford Motor Company is using soy beans 
for plastics in making distributor covers, 
light-switch plates, gearshift lever balls, 
interior trimming and other accessories. 


oa: 


cay. 
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Milk is the basic material for casein, which 
is the basis for a well-established plastics 
industry in Europe. 

The fact that the Government is de- 
pending upon this industry to fill many 
material gaps in its defense program fore- 
casts a bright future for plastics. A sim- 
ilar development took place in the World 
War in the chemical industry. This indus- 
try, now one of the nation’s largest, was 
practically nonexistent before 1914, but 
by the time the war ended was well estab- 
lished and has since continued to expand. 

The plastics industry actually is a devel- 
opment of the chemical industry and al- 
ready is further advanced than its parent 
was during the first World War. Plastic 
materials now are being used in women’s 
shoes, dresses and hats, in dining room fur- 
niture, kitchen and bathroom fixtures and 
tableware. Heat-resisting plastic handles 
frequently are attached to cooking uten- 
sils, and New York subway cars have in- 
stalled, experimentally, an upholstery that 
can be substituted for rattan. This plastic 
also is being offered for porch and terrace 
furniture as a material more beautiful and 
more weather-resisting than the natural 
substance. 

The principal drawbacks to the products 
at their present stage of development is 
that they will melt at high temperatures, 
and, in general, are not yet available as a 
substitute for metals where impact strength 
is required. However, there are many de- 
fense and civilian uses for materials that 
are not subjected to great heat and where 
strength is not essential. In these fields, 
researchers are ready to provide plastics 
when other material shortages develop. 

Research in this field, furthermore, has 
just begun. Each year finds new plastics 
on the market and a new adaptation of es- 
tablished products. Since the defense pro- 
gram is spurring further research, and since 
industries whose normal materials now are 
being curtailed are turning to plastics lab- 
oratories for aid, the present war promises 
to add another large enterprise to the coun- 
try’s industrial structure. 
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SCANNING THE STRIKE RECORD 


Loss of 7,700,000 Man-Days of Work is Month’s Toll of Labor Strife 


Impending Congress 
moves fo restrict 
work stoppages 


Whenever there’s a lull in strike activity 
in the labor world, Government officials 
are quick to draw attention to it. 

Newspaper reporters gathered at the Of- 
fice of Production Management on April 
10 were told that “the labor situation is 
more satisfactory now than at any time.” 
That statement was issued by Sidney Hill- 
man, OPM’s associate director general, the 
day after the strike against Ford Motor 
Company ended. At the moment there 
were, he said, about 7,000 men involved in 
strikes directly affecting the defense pro- 
gram—not counting the soft coal strike. 

The soft coal strike ended May 1. Next 
day, Labor Secretary Perkins reported to 
President Roosevelt: “Hillman’s office ad- 
vises me that 7,800 workers are on strike 
in situations that are significant to the na- 
tional defense. This represents less than 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the workers 
engaged in defense work.” 

Between these two statements fell most 
of the month of April, a month in which 
more time was lost because of strikes than 
was lost during the entire previous year. 

The coal strike alone is estimated to 
have caused a loss of about 6,400,000 man- 
days of work—not alone in the coal fields, 
but in steel, transportation and other vital 
industries (see page 18). The Ford strike, 
which kept 85,000 employes away from the 
River Rouge plant for 10 days, is esti- 
mated to have cost about 1,000,000 man- 
days. Some Ford plants outside the De- 
troit area have not yet returned to full 
production. 

Smaller strikes during April that direct- 
ly affected defense production were re- 
sponsible for the loss of 372,478 man-days 
of work. 

During the same month, major crises 
arose between the CIO and the United 
States Steel Corporation, between the CIO 
and the Aluminum Company of America, 
between the CIO and Westinghouse, be- 
tween the CIO and General Electric, be- 
tween the CIO and men’s clothing manu- 
facturers, between the CIO and the meat- 
packing industry. In each case the crisis 
was resolved only after substantial con- 
cessions by the employers. 

The CIO unions now are attempting to 
carry the dime-an-hour wage increase to 
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General Motors Corporation and to hun- 
dreds of small companies in all industries. 
Another burst of strikes is expected unless 
these employers are able and willing to 
make concessions to the unions. 

At the same time, however, Congress is 
moving to impose restrictions on union 
activity. 


The House Rules Committee has pre. 
pared the way for consideration of th 
Vinson bill whenever Administration lead. 
ers will permit it to be taken up. Rule 
Committee action was preceded by ap 
agreement by Representative Vinson, spon. 
sor of the measure, to accept several 
changes in the bill, one of which would 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Work stopped for part or all of last week on 27 defense projects. Resumption of coal 
mining on May 1 did not immediately allay the steel industry’s coke shortage. Production 
was delayed on bomb parts, aircraft accessories and parts, mosquito netting, socks, gas 
masks, leather, gauges, phosphorus, serge cloth, copper wire and cable, welding kits, nitric 
acid manufacturing equipment, sheets and pillowcases. Figures in parentheses indicate the 


approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


BUILDING TRADES: 
Busch-Saulser Diesel 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. (75) 
METAL TRADES: 
California Metal Trades Association, 
San Francisco, Calif. (1,500) 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., San Leandro, 
Calif. (700) 
Front Rank Furnace Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (265) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Til. (900) 


Engineering 


Monsanto, 





Total: 5 AFL strikes involving more 
than 3,400 employes. 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Midland Steel Co., Cleveland, O. (600) 
CLOTHING WORKERS: 
Reliance Manufacturing Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind. (700) 
ELECTRICAL AND RapDIO WORKERS: 
Allen D. Cardwell Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. (43) 
— Screw Co., New Britain, Conn. 
( ) 
Hanson-Whitney Machine Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. (350) 
General Motors, Packard Electrical 
Division, Warren, O. (1,600) 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co, 
Orange, N. J. (700) 
Phelps-Dodge Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
,600) 
Sklar Manufacturing Co., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. (300) 
Fur AND LEATHER WORKERS: 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Wauke- 
gan, Ill. (600) 
MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co. 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
MINE WoRKERS: 
Appalachian Soft Coal 
States (400,000) 
RUBBER WORKERS: 


Fields, il 


— Rubber Co., Erie, Pa. 
( 
Martindale Moulding Co., Trenton, 


N. J. (40) 
STEEL WORKERS: 
Curtis Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. (300) 
~~ Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
) 
John Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J. (5,000) 
Schlueter Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. (300) 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Arcadia Knitting Mills, 
Pa. (200 
Black Hosiery Mills, York, Pa. (100) 
Fabric Associates, Inc., Jamestown, 


Allentown, 


me. Ex 
Utica Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 
(1,000) 


Total: 22 CIO strikes involving more 
than 415,700 employes. 
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—Harris & Ewing 
EDMUND TOLAND 
Congress‘s ‘ace investigator’ 


remove the prohibition on extension of 
closed-shop agreements. Another change 
would remove from the bill the criminal 
penalties to have been imposed on those 
who violate its requirement for a cooling- 
off period. 

In the Senate, the Education and Labor 
Committee is preparing to begin hearings 
on a mediation bill sponsored by Senator 
Ball (Rep.) , of Minnesota, a bill substan- 
tially the same in purpose as the House 
measure. 

The House Naval Affairs Committee is 
preparing a long-range investigation of 
defense strikes that will give the country 
a view of the inside operation of labor 
unions, including their financial practices, 
their methods of calling and conducting 
strikes, the number of aliens among the 
officers and members of the unions. 

Edmund M. Toland, who served as gen- 
eral counsel of the Smith committee that 
conducted an investigation of the NLRB 
during 1939 and 1940, has been retained to 
direct the new probe. Mr. Toland already 
has prepared an extensive questionnaire 
that will be sent to both unions and em- 
ployers, the answers to which will furnish 
the starting point for the investigation. 





A new technique for labor law enforce- 
ment is now being prepared at the Wage 
and Hour Division. The device is an 
amendment to the Division’s record-keep- 
ing regulations which, if approved, would 
require any employer to submit written 
reports on his observance of the law. 

Under proposed new regulations, a writ- 
ten report on wages, hours and employ- 
ment practices may be demanded of any 
employer whether or not complaints of law 
Violation have been lodged against h’s 
company. Such a report would precede 
Physical inspection of a business. 

Formal hearings on the proposed changes 
will begin in Washington on May 12. 
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uick decisions 
.-- quick action 


Less picturesque than smoking factory chimneys — 
less dramatic than moving production lines —less in 
the public eye —is the accounting that expedites and 
controls vast expansion in the national production 


program. But this accounting is none the less vital. 


Quick decisions affecting orders, materials, produc- 
tion and shipments can be made when executives 
have figures while they are news, not history. 
Budgets, specifications, estimates and commitments 


backed up by accurate figures get quicker action. 


Today —as for more than fifty years — business 
and industry rely upon Burroughs machines for the 
essential control figures. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6086 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays 
Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST 








“TOUGH BABIES” 
THESE— 


WEEN antimony and lead get 
together, they make a tough 
combination — bullets that pierce 
steel. Tungsten also gangs up with 
other metals to make armor-piercing 
bullets, hard steel-cutting tools, high 
temperature, high pressure cylinder 
and valve facings. So do cobalt and 
chromium that join with their ‘‘affini- 
ties’’ to provide other durable alloys 
—the “tough sinews of war.” 


From Oceania, China, India, South 
America, Africa come these much 
sought metals, so important to indus- 
try and our country as to deserve 
being called the “precious metals’’ 
of our national defense. 


There are some tough insurance 
problems in bringing these “precious 
metals”’ from distant foreign mines to 
the defense of democracy. But tough 
problems have been the lot of the 
AIU for more than a score of years. 
Our worldwide organization makes 
available simplified coverage in 
American companies on properties 
in far corners of the earth. More 
vital now than ever to protect the 
life-lines of defense. 


Consult with us through your own 
insurance broker or agent. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York 
Havana, Cuba 


San Francisco 
Manila, P. I. 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 
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The Coming Federal Sales Taxes: 
Effects on Business, Consumers 


Overlooked in the first shock from the 
news that Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau hoped to extract an addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000 from incomes, large- 
ly middle-class incomes, was this fact: 
Mr. Morgenthau also wants to extract at 
least $1,233,000,000 more from consumers 
through use of sales taxes. 

That isn’t all. The tax experts hired by 
Congress are suggesting that the sales 
taxes or, as the Federal Government calls 
them, excise taxes be increased another 
$200,000,000. These experts want to take 
somewhat less from taxes on incomes and 
somewhat more from taxes on sales of 
goods and services. In any event, the out- 
look is for more and higher federal sales 
taxes. 

As a result of present plans it begins to 
look as though: 

The smoker who now buys two cigars 
for a nickel may have to pay either a 
higher price for his cigars or a tax in addi- 
tion to the price. The matches that now 
come free with a package of cigarettes 
may begin to cost money to the user. And 
cigarettes themselves may cost more. 

There is scheduled to be a tax on rail- 
road tickets that will amount to 5 per 
cent of the price of the ticket, if Mr. 
Morgenthau has_ his Another in- 
crease of one cent on the federal gasoline 
tax is on the cards. Those two taxes touch 
the traveler. Then it is proposed that 
there be a two-cent tax on each check 
written by the person who pays bills with 
bank checks. Liquor is in line for drastic 
tax increases and there is a mild increase 
proposed for beer. Soft drinks are down 
for a tax of one cent a bottle. 

The federal sales tax on automobiles and 
trucks and on tires and tubes is scheduled 
to be doubled and there is to be a higher 
tax on refrigerators and on radio sets. So it 


Way. 


goes. 

Yet at that point the Congress experts 
and Mr. Morgenthau differ. 

The experts suggest that housewives be 
made tax conscious by a tax of five cents 
a pound on coffee and cocoa and of ten 
cents a pound on tea. They also urge that 
sugar bear a tax of one cent a pound. AI- 
together these taxes would extract about 
$200,000,000 from the weekly allowance. 
Mr. Morgenthau, however, opposes them 
strongly and taxes on food are unlikely to 
be enacted as a consequence. 

When the picture of federal sales taxes 
is glanced at, it is discovered that even in 
this field there seems to be a point of sat- 
uration. 
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DELAY IN BALLOON ASCENSION 
The reason is that with all of their 
searching, Congress and the Treasury to- 
gether have been able to come up with 
so little new in the way of taxable objects 
that three industries—even after enact- 
ment of proposed new taxes—would bear 
the brunt of the sales taxes. Those indus- 
tries liquor, including beer, which 
would bear 28 per cent of the total; tobac- 
co, which would bear 25 per cent, and auto- 
mobiles, including gasoline, which would 
bear 25 per cent. 

This means that the sales tax field— 
other than that covering food and clothing 
—is not going to supply all of the revenue 
that many people had expected. 

Checked on that side, and somewhat 
fearful of the political effect of taxes on 
middle-class incomes as high as those sug- 
gested by the Treasury, Congress is look- 


are: 














CoMMON DIvIDEND 
No. 125 


An interim dividend of thirty cents 
(30¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 2, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1941. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 
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ing around for other sources to tax. It has 
considered estates. High taxes on estates 
can be levied with very little political 
kickback. Yet, Treasury proposals calling 
for drastic increases in the tax on smaller 


S estates would produce an estimated reve- 


nue of less than $500,000,000. 

The result is that Congress is turning 
attention again to excess profits taxes. 
Corporation income appears to Congress- 


Shoemaker for Chicago Daily Times 





TWO ATTITUDES 


men to be a very attractive source of rev- 
enue. One reason is that this source can 
be tapped without affecting a broad group 
of voters through a direct tax. Indirect 
taxes of the sales tax type and direct taxes 
of the corporation income tax type are 
most popular. 

It is in the field of higher corporation 
income taxes, particularly taxes on “excess 
profits,” and in the field of higher sales 
taxes on special commodities that most 
of the new revenue in the 1941 tax plan 
will be sought. A general sales tax and a 
tax on gross income both appear to be out 
of consideration. 





Washington economic planning has 
tuned toward such anti-inflationary ac- 
tion as heavier taxes and price control, 
but President Roosevelt wants to keep in 
reserve one of the major New Deal mone- 
tary powers designed to operate in the 
other direction—authority to change the 
gold content of the dollar. 

If Congress again approves extension, 
he could slice another 10 per cent out of 
the original gold value of the dollar. As a 
price-raising measure, the dollar was de- 
valued 40 per cent in 1934. The President 
had discretion to reduce it as much as 
50 per cent. He has never gone all the 
Way, 

Meanwhile, controls are directed toward 
preventing commodity prices from spiral- 
ing upward, lifted by tremendous defense 
spending. Further dollar devaluation is re- 
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FACE THE FUTURE 
* FEARLESSLY « 


The fear of coming events shakes one’s confidence. Executive planning, 
selling, and credit granting are slowed down by fears of credit losses 
under today’s abnormal world conditions. 


Such fears are unjustified. In peace or war, boom or panic, business 
has facilities for up-to-date credit information—plus protection on 
customers. Sell fearlessly to the deserving—and safeguard your 
Accounts Receivable with— 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


With this complete protection you need not worry about your cus- 
tomers after the goods are shipped. Reimbursements for credit losses 
and liquidation of delinquencies keep your working capital free and 
unimpaired. 


Manufacturers—Jobbers: “American” policies provide that reorganiza- 
tions under the Chandler Act are considered equivalent to insolvencies. 
General Coverage and many other forms of credit protection are now 
available. Why not investigate this company’s policies? For additional 
information and your free copy of an 
interesting chart showing general 
business conditions during the past 
century, address Dept. 4 S. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


oF New York 
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An Example of Why it Pays to 
Challenge Haulage Expense! 


® Your own hauling requirements may 
not be as unusual as are those of the 
Howard Flint Ink Company, but this 
firm’s experience—in switching from 
trucks to Truck-Trailers—will be helpful. 

A 50% increase in load . . . 1500 gallons 
of newspaper printing ink, compared with 1000 
gallons previously carried . . . and at a lower 
cost per mile! 

That’s why Fruehauf Trailers are now 
used at the Flint Ink Company’s main 
plant and seven branch plants, serving 
newspapers in nearly every section of the 
country. 


BIGGER LOAD—SMALLER TRUCK 

How are such big savings possible? 
Because it’s a fundamental truth that a 
truck, like a horse, can pull far more than 
it can carry. This manufacturer now pulls 
six tons of ink in a Fruehauf Trailer with 
a smaller truck than was formerly needed 
to carry four tons. 

And here are a few of the many other 
reasons why the Flint Ink Company 
prefers delivery-by-Fruchauf . . . typical 
of what has been experienced, in one 
way or another, by companies in over 
100 different industries: A Tank-Trailer 
of ink is emptied in 20 minutes; the old 
way in drums took as long as two days. 


There is no waste . . . the customer pays 


i 
RB. FLINT, Vice 
RD FLIN 


for what he receives; in the old way, 
from 1 to 5% was wasted. Ink in the 
Tank-Trailers is kept warm and free- 
flowing in coldest weather by exhaust 
coils . . . a Fruehauf-engineered detail. 
Whether your loads are bulky or heavy 
or liquid . . . if you now use trucks, there 
is every chance that a Fruehauf will save 
you money. Possibly you, like many users, 
could profit by the “‘shuttle system.” In- 
stead, say, of using 3 load-carrying trucks, 
you use 1 truck and 3 Trailers. You leave 
only the Trailers to be loaded or un- 
loaded and keep the truck busy con- 
stantly, pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 
Why not call in a Fruehauf man... 
today ... to find out how these savings 
can be applied to your business, too? 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ® DETROIT 


Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 


i A EON: 3 ag, 


li“ Drivers of motor trucks and truck- 


trailers have the responsibility 
of the entire freight service for 
48,000 communities in the United 
States, with a total population of 
nearly 8,000,000. 
These communities 
have no railroad 
service whatsoever. 











garded by monetary experts as out of th 
question during the defense program. 

With continuation of the money pow, 
would go longer life for the $2,000,000,0% 
stabilization fund. It was set up in 193 
out of the “profit” of dollar devaluatigy, 
to regulate the dollar in foreign exchang 
markets. 

The stabilization fund has made money 
on its operations. The question of wha 
will be its ultimate disposition remains ty 
be decided. 


Millions of dollars from industry’s soar. 
ing pay rolls are flowing into defense bond; 
and stamps in the greatest thrift campaig 
sponsored by the Government since the 
World War loan drives. 

By encouraging savings in defense ». 


—Harris & Ewing 
GALE F. JOHNSTON 
Pleased by public's response 


curities, the Government hopes to skim 
off some of the nation’s growing income 
and so lighten “inflationary” pressure on 
commodity prices. Savings have the effect 
of deferring consumer demand for goods 
and services, thus relieving the pressure 
for price increases. 

The response when the sale opened 
May 1 indicated the Treasury may be able 
to divert a rich stream of savings. into 
defense needs. Demand was brisk at many 
post offices. Gale F. Johnston, directing 
the sale for the Treasury, saw indications 
that many factory managers would help 
to interest workers in buying the defens 
securities, 

The Treasury Department expects to get 
a substantial portion of its borrowed de- 
fense funds from the sale of stamps and 
bonds. The stamps have a face value of 
ten cents to $5, the bonds from $25 to 
$10,000. 

Sale of “baby bonds” since 1935 has 
educated many small investors to tum 
their savings over to Uncle Sam for safe- 
keeping and for a yield on investment. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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ce the Output of U. S. industry is snapping back in May after an April slowdown; 


is regaining ground lost in the prolonged coal strike. 

FRB production index, at 143 in March, fell to about 138 in April, is head- 
ing back to about 142 in May. Rise from here on will be gradual; will reach a 
probable 155 by the year end. All of this is in new high ground. 

Obvious now is this fact: Nondefense production is, of necessity, to be 
curbed more and more as defense demands absorb available supplies. There sim- 
ply isn't enough productive capacity to supply both guns and butter in the quan- 
tities demanded. This means: New curbs on the manufacturers of consumer durable 
goods. 

Also obvious is this fact: Rising clamor of consumers for ways to spend rap- 
idly rising pay rolls is going soon to create a major price-control problem; is 
going to test the ingenuity of Government price controllers. 

It just isn't possible to apply in practice the theory that industry can 
time expansion so as to meet all civilian as well as military demands. 
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Best measure of likely civilian demands is provided by level of wages and 
Salaries. That level now is at annual rate of $52,000,000,000; is equal to 
1929 level when prices were about 17 per cent lower; is steadily rising. 

In terms of retail trade, this means record demands; it means a boom. 

But: Roosevelt's order, directing industry to devote every possible energy 
to defense production, means that smaller quantities of materials, fewer ma- 
chines will be available to make goods to fill those demands. 

Result is going to be an unprecedented scramble for goods, a tight situa- 
tion all around. Idea of “business as usual" is fast fading. 
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Heat now is to be put on U. S. defense industry in real earnest. 
President's direction to put all machines and machine tools on a 24-hour 
basis; his direction to comb armed services for skilled workers to man machines, 


























goods is a warning that the war crisis is near at hand. 

— Until now: This country has been coasting; has been organizing for a real 

opened effort without too much interference with ordinary affairs. 

be able Now: The drive for results will start; will involve use of strong-arm tac- 

gs. into tics by Office of Production Management in Washington; will mean that William 

{ man} Knudsen's big job is cut out for him, to be measured in terms of production 

irecting 

ications results. 

ld help It's somewhat comparable to the period in France when strikes had slowed 

defense production, when French industry didn't take situation too seriously, when Ger- 
many was poised to strike. The French speeded up too late. 

s to get 

a Employers need to understand import of Supreme Court decisions affecting 

alue @ labor policy; need to realize how their rights are involved. 

$25 to Supreme Court says in effect: (1) That Labor Board can order an employer to 
hire persons refused employment because of union membership, paying back pay to 

oe time that employment was refused; (2) that an employer may be required to hire 

0 

or safe- 


ment. (over) 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS-= (Continued) 


persons refused employment because of union membership, even if those persons 
have obtained other employment. 

Effect of latest court decision may be to give union organizers new argu- 
ments for winning recruits; may give employers new reasons for hiring only 
union members to avoid future complications. 

In reality: Supreme Court majority is actively furthering the Labor Board 
policy of fostering union organization. Court now says: (1) Laws and ordi- 
nances that prohibit picketing are invalid; (2) unions are not subject to anti- 
trust laws; (3) interunion fights are not subject to restraint by federal courts. 








Roosevelt order directing a 2,000,000-ton pool of U. S. ships can have wide 
effect; can be the start of a broad adjustment in transport. 

Many ships may be drawn out of trade between Atlantic and Pacific Coasts; 
some out of trade on the Great Lakes. 

This may mean: More dependence on railroads for cross-country hauls; higher 
transportation cost, with its effect on prices; need for more railroad cars, 
adding to demands on the hard-pressed steel industry; some disruption of trade 
between regions where transport costs are a big factor. 

Fact is that as armament demands increase, more and more of industry will 
be affected in one way or another. 











Increase in wages of coal miners means that coal prices will rise. 

Rise in coal prices represents another added cost of doing business. Ris- 
ing costs mean necessity for rising prices unless economies offset increases. 

It's all part of the upward spiral that is starting. 

Bituminous Coal Act requires that the basic minimum selling price of soft 
coal be changed every time the weighted average cost of mining coal rises or 
lowers as much as two cents a ton. Dollar-a-day wage increase in the North and 
probable larger increase in the South will force an upward adjustment. 

But: Southern operators contend that costs of mining coal, due to mechaniza- 
tion and more efficient labor, are tending to make the Northern mines lower-cost 
mines and to make the problem of Southern mining steadily more difficult. Union 
demand for an end to the wage differential between North and South will only add 
%~o the Southern problem, according to this argument. 

White House answer is to promise that freight rate "discrimination" on 
goods moving from the South will be removed. 














Best advice seems to be to tread warily in accepting official assurances 
that antitrust laws may be waived where defense purposes are furthered. 

According to Attorney General Jackson: 

Businessmen who get together to control prices or production under direce 
tion of OPM or other Government agencies are not to be prosecuted. 

Businessmen who get together to do the same things, but outside Government 
direction, will be prosecuted as matters now stand. Official attitude on this 
point has shifted several times in the past year and may still not be precise. 

To be noted is start of a new antitrust investigation in the food industry. 
Aim is to find if processing and distributing costs can be cut. 











Obvious prospect now is that war developments will more and more affect the 
business future; will tend more rapicly to bring interference with what once 
were normal business operations. 

Stress still is on voluntary co-operation with such programs as inventory 
control and priorities. But: As situation tightens, emphasis probably will shift 
Slowly from voluntary to compulsory control, with Government in the saddle. 
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Sidney Hillman says the entire U.S. 
shipbuilding industry will be covered by 
a “no-strike, no-lockout” agreement with- 
in the next six months. 

* * * 

The German blitzkrieg tactics which 
smashed through Poland in 1939 were be- 
ing taught at U.S. Army staff schools in 
1932. 

* * * 

Fees charged by private employment 
agencies can be controlled by State law, 
according to a Supreme Court decision 
handed down last week. 

* + * 

Less than 1 per cent of automobile sales 
contracts outstanding have been affected 
by the drafting of men into the Army, and 
not a single case of litigation involving 
such situations has been reported. 

* + * 

The fingerprints of almost 17,000,000 
persons are now on file with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, 

* + * 

Use of the three-cent stamp in place of 
the two-cent sticker has resulted in an 
average yearly increase in postal revenue 
of more than a hundred million dollars. 

% * ¥ 

Secretary Perkins (Labor) has been 
charged with “failure to bargain in good 
faith” by the grievance committee of the 
Federal Workers’ Union at the Labor De- 
partment. 

* * * 

Army troop transports are carrying de- 
fense materials to this country on their re- 
turn trips from overseas garrisons. 

* * * 

Despite the 20 per cent curtailment of 
1942 models, four million trucks and cars 
will be turned out in 1942—a quarter of a 
million more than in 1939. 

* * * 

The U.S. Navy today has 30 fewer ves- 

sels (all types) than it had a year ago. 
* oa * 

By June 30 of this year, 13 Government 
agencies, operating 11 different programs, 
will have trained 3,819,650 Americans in 
skills ranging from sewing to airplane 
mechanics. 

* * * 

The Army maintains its own air pas- 
senger and express system, using about 70 
transport planes. 

* * 7 

Convoying of American merchant ships 
was not begun in the World War until 
July, 1917—two months after the United 
States had entered the war. 

* * * 

Out of the hundreds of American 
planes ferried across to Britain since 
—— began, only one plang has been 
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HE LIFE OF A BUSINESS, like the course of a ship, 
Ti not always smooth sailing. But jagged edges 
that rip and bruise can be dulled now by foresight in 
providing Insurance against hazards later. Ameri- 
can Surety Company and its affiliate, New York 
Casualty Company, write policies and bonds that 
prevent loss caused by many forms of human error 
or misconduct... burglary, employee dishonesty, 
automobile accidents and various other mishaps. 
Through local representatives, they bring nation- 
wide protection to your door. Lose your loss to these 
strong companies. 





) AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY a 


|; 
|; 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY  :::.: 











HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Both Companies write FIDELITY - SURETY - CASUALTY 
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YOU CANNOT, as an executor of an 
estate, deduct fees and commissions paid 
for computing federal income taxes as 
business expenses, on the estate’s income 
tax return. The Supreme Court holds that 
neither an estate nor a trust carries on a 
business that entitles it to deductions as 
necessary business expenses. 

* ~ +. 


YOU CANNOT recognize an independ- 
ent union as your employes’ bargaining 
agent and then insist.that all grievances 
be handled through it. Such action upon 
the part of an employer is held by the 
Labor Board to violate the Wagner Act. 


* * 7 


YOU CANNOT regard past-due inter- 
est, paid on tax-exempt bonds that were 
in default when you bought them, as in- 
come exempt from federal income taxes. 
Such interest, the Board of Tax Appeals 
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Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 











holds, is a return of capital and must be 
reported as a capital gain. 


aa * * 
YOU CANNOT successfully contest a 
State law that requires licenses for your 


salesmen. The Supreme Court has upheld 
the constitutionality of a Virginia law that 




































































Watch 
Family Defenses 


Check present insurance with your 
dependents’ needs. Keep the amount 
in line with increased requirements. 


OUR FIGURING FORM IS 
YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Ged) rudential 


BJusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 











What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


licenses peddlers as it applies to an out. 
of-state baking company doing business jy 
Virginia. 

~ ¥* * 


YOU CANNOT offset the proceeds you 
receive under a fire insurance policy agains 
other capital losses when you compute 
your federal income tax. The Supreme 
Court holds, in a case involving property 
that had been entirely depreciated for tax 
purposes, that fire insurance proceeds, not 
reinvested in property similar to that de. 
stroyed, should be taxed as an ordinary 
gain. 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to bargain with 
a union that breaks its contract with you, 
A federal circuit court of appeals holds 
that an employer who refused to deal with 
a union after it violated its contract by 
striking violated the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN successfully contest a Labor 
Board proceeding if you can prove that 
the examiner failed to give you a fair and 
impartial hearing. A federal circuit court 
of appeals has set aside a Labor Board or- 
der and directed a new hearing in a case 
where the examiner was found to be un 
fair. 

* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes insist that all en- 
ployes in your plant be included in one 
collective bargaining unit and persuade the 
Labor Board to uphold you. The Board, 
in one case, overruled a union request for 
departmental bargaining units when the 
employer contended that a plant-wide unit 
was the more feasible. 


* * * 


YOU CAN refuse to reinstate members 
of a union representing only a minority of 
your workers, if they strike because you 
refused to bargain with them. A federal 
circuit court holds that the Wagner Act 
compels collective bargaining only with 
a majority union, and that, when a m- 
nority of employes strike, they do so at 
their peril, as far as compulsory reinstate- 
ment is concerned. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to recognize 4 | 
union as the exclusive bargaining agent of 
your employes on the ground that such 
recognition would be unfair to a rival un 
ion. The Labor Board holds that is not 4 
valid reason for refusing recognition. 
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Ministers Moffat and McCarthy: 
Welders of U.S.-Canadian Unity 


While President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Mackenzie King sip their tea to- 
gether from time to time, and unfold un- 
precedented plans for U.S.-Canadian de- 
fense collaboration, two men are working 
hurriedly behind the scenes these days to 
put the far-reaching ideas of their leaders 
into effect. 

One works at 100 Wellington St., Ottawa, 
Ontario, on the middle floor of a sumptu- 


ous French town 
house. He is _ tall, 
brown-haired, _ blue- 


eyed Jay Pierrepont 
Moffat, United States 
Minister to Canada. 
The other works at 
1746 Massachusetts 
Ave., Washington, 
D. C., in a gray, 
high-windowed man- 
sion. He is tall, white- 
haired, blue-eyed 
Leighton Goldie Mc- 
Carthy, Canadian Minister to the U.S. 

Between the two of them, and their 
legation staffs, which are increasing every 
week, there is plenty to be done. Never, 
since 1927, when the two Governments 
first established formal diplomatic ties, 
have U.S.-Canadian relations loomed so 
high in world events. 

What about the pooling of U.S. and 
Canadian war production? What about 
aerial patrol of the ocean off the Canadian 
shore? What about airplane landing fields 
along the Canadian coast for use by the 
United States? What about the St. Law- 
rence waterway, and the proposed high- 
way through Canada to Alaska? What 
about sending American troops to Cana- 
dian soil? What about economic and com- 
mercial reconstruction after the war? 

All these major questions, and scores 
of additional problems of equal impor- 
tance, are now being met by these two 
men, and their answers today are being 
translated into action tomorrow. 

Minister Moffat, 44-year-old career 
diplomat, former chief of the State De- 
partment’s all-important European Divi- 
sion, is considered one of the ablest and 
most experienced men in the service. For 
24 years diplomacy has been in his life. 
And foreign service has been in his family 
longer than that. A descendant of John 
Jay, America’s first Secretary of State, Jay 
Pierrepont Moffat is the sixth in his family 
line to serve the country in international 





—Harris & Ewing 
Jay P. Moffat 
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affairs of state. His sister is married to a 
diplomat; his wife is the daughter of 
Joseph C. Grew, U.S. Ambassador to 
Japan. 

Mr. Moffat, like President Roosevelt 
and Under Secretary Welles, was educated 
at both Groton and Harvard. His long 
career has included posts around the 
world—Poland, Turkey, Switzerland, Ja- 
pan, Australia. In 1937 he was made 
head of the Department’s merged Eastern 
and Western European Divisions. For 
years he has been one of Secretary Hull’s 
mainstays and top policy-makers. In all 
his positions he has been regarded as a 
thorough, hard-working official, taking 
himself, his profession and his life seri- 
ously. When Mr. Moffat was sent to 
Ottawa in June, 1940, it was agreed in 
Washington circles that his appointment, 
more than anything else, indicated the 
importance Mr. Roosevelt attached to 
future U.S.-Canadian relations. 

Keen-eyed, quick-acting Leighton Mc- 
Carthy, the Canadian Minister, is a 71- 
year-old lawyer, busi- 
nessman, financier, 
educator, politician. 
A former member of 
Parliament, and 
chairman of the board 
of the Canada Life 
Assurance Co., Mr. 
McCarthy has been 
prominent in Cana- 
dian public life since 
the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Born at Walker- 
ton, Ont., Leighton McCarthy received his 
early education at Barrie, Ont., and later 
studied at Osgood Hall, Toronto. He was 
first elected a member of Parliament at a 
by-election in 1898, and then was re- 
elected in 1900 and 1904, retiring four 
years later. Among his many subsequent 
business accomplishments was the found- 
ing of the Aluminum Company of Canada 
and the Union Carbide Company of 
Canada. 

While Messrs. Moffat and McCarthy 
mold the detailed diplomatic policies of 
the two countries in the present emer- 
gency, the technical defense collaboration 
is handled by independent agencies, chief 
among them being the Joint Permanent 
Defense Board, headed by Mayor La 
Guardia of New York and Colonel O. M. 
Biggar of Ottawa. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Leighton McCarthy 
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Picturesque Glacier Park Hotel 
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for beauty and for fun 


@ GO WEST in °41. Go Great 
Northern on the famous train, EMPIRE 
BUILDER. Stop first at Glorious Glacier 
Park, Montana, inthemost spectacular part 
of the Rockies. Enjoy the fine hotels and 
chalets. Ride observation motor coaches, 
lake launches and saddle horses to see 
thrilling grandeur, or hike on scenic trails. 
Play golf, swim, fish. Have a healthful, 
happy time. Ask your ticket agent ortravel 
bureau or write for information. 
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A. J. Dickinson 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 743, Great Northern 

Railway Building 

St. Paul, Minn. 





FAST, DEPENDABLE FREIGHT SERVICE 
TO AND BETWEEN ALL POINTS 
IN THE NORTHWEST and CALIFORNIA 
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‘Dictated But Not Read’ 


Or the Lament of a Nazi Agent in America 


The following letter is a carbon copy of a message deposited 
in the Archives Department for the benefit of future historians. 
It was sort of “opened by mistake.” 

Hon. Adolf Hitler, 
Athens, Germany. 
Dear Fuehrer: 

May I respectfully suggest that our organization of spies, 
saboteurs, bundists and hell-raisers be transferred to some im- 
portant country like Uruguay, because they are not needed in 
the United States? Our glorious program for the annihilation 
of the democracies is, I rejoice to say, being carried out much 
better by democratic processes than your loyal agents could 
accomplish, here in America. 

My Fuehrer, not all the dynamite squads in our employ 
could have tied up American industry so effectively for a whole 
month as did the soft coal 
strike. Yet, that strike did 
not cost us one cent, one 
brave Nazi life. And so it 
goes, I am so worried that 
our boys will get soft, do- 
ing nothing. I am trying 
to keep their wits sharp 
by organizing a pinochle 
tournament between teams made up of the spies, the bomb- 
ing squad, industrial saboteurs, fifth columnists and so forth. 

But just the same, our lads are getting an inferiority complex 
because the Americans are much more efficient at sabotaging 
themselves than we could hope to be, despite our training in 
France and Rumania. 

What with their strikes and all, these Americans actually are 
blockading themselves. That makes it much easier for our in- 
trepid submarine crews. The last eleven ships from New York 
that they sank off the Irish coast contained only bales of statis- 
tics on the amount of aid the United States expected to fur- 
nish Britain in 1942. 

That brings me to the subject of convoys. Don’t let that bother 
you, Fuehrer. Congress has to approve of convoys, and in the 
ten or eleven weeks that it will take for the Senate to debate 
whether America will deliver the goods, our Luftwaffe and 
U-boats should be able to sink every British boat afloat, in- 
cluding the swan-boats at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Of course, if our boys sink one or two of the American war- 
ships that are patrolling President Roosevelt’s seven seas, that 
might possibly shorten the debate in the Senate by a few days. 
I humbly suggest that you give orders no American warships 
be sunk, because it is just barely possible that these Yankees 
will draw the line somewhere. 

On the other hand, the Americans are suffering from the 
jitters so badly as they read of new cities wiped out daily by 
our winged evangelists of the New Order, that the sinking of a 
few of their ships might inspire Congress to intern its own 
Navy. I still believe it the better policy to use our torpedoes 
and bombs on the British fleet. Things are going our way so 
well in the United States it will not pay to take chances. 
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The coal strike, for example, is not settled. You may have 
had that impression from the newspaper digests the Embassy 
cabled you, but actually there is only a truce. Meanwhile, a 
taxpayers’ strike seems to be in the making. Everybody here 
is agreed there must be higher taxes, but insists the other 
fellow must pay them. 

But, as I said, all this 
progress is being made 
without your loyal agents 
turning a hand. 

Something I must con- 
fess I am not yet able to 
understand about these 
Americans is their mental 
attitude toward the war. Even our best, if unwitting, friends 
preface all their speeches when they call a strike or want a 
British-aid appropriation defeated with the words: “Of course 
I want to see the British win this war.” That is very per 
plexing, because they seem quite sincere. They want to see 
the British win, but the policies they advocate are bound to 
help us win the war. 

I think, myself, that we will have trouble organizing the 
United States. The people obviously are not amenable to dis¢- 
pline of any kind; they are soft from luxurious living—the res- 
taurants give white bread and butter free with all meals! They 
have a fanatical worship of what they call “free speech,” which 
stands us in very good stead at the present time, mind you, 
but they probably will insist upon making anti-Nazi speeches 
after we take over. That means a lot more ammunition will have 
to be used up in educating the Americans that free speech is 
“okay,” to use an Americanism, only while their form of gov- 
ernment is in danger. 

It is probable that you will have to bring the machine guns 
and ammunition necessary for education purposes with you, my 
Fuehrer. I doubt if the Americans will have any for us to use. § 

I hope that I will have 
Or HUM! WisH THE your command to move 
On'T Do our demolition squad to 
some more critical point, 
in the next mail. This in- 
activity is bad for the 
morale of the zealous 
members of the Party. I 
am afraid we took too ser 
ously the loud talk of the American Government about the aid 
it was going to give the enemies of our glorious Reich while 
arming their own country to formidable proportions. As mat- 
ters stand, I think a couple of squads of the Hitler Youth could 
do more good than we. A visit by rosy-cheeked boys and girl 
from the Fatherland would arouse these sentimental Americans | 
effectively against shipping airplanes to England, if any. 

I hope this finds you well, as it leaves me. See you at the 

White House soon. 
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Respectfully yours, 
The 55th Columnist. 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Reform and Defense 

Sir:—We want to express our apprecia- 
tion of your splendid editorial entitled 
“Borrowing Trouble” (U.S.N., April 18). 
Your statement that the Government at 
this moment of greatest world crisis is en- 
gaged in devitalizing and demoralizing the 
electric public utility industry is not over- 
statement, it is putting the situation in a 
milder light than it deserves. The fact is 
that the SEC is confiscating the stock of 
small investors in as ruthless a manner as 
Hitler or Stalin ever confiscated anything. 
The small investors have lost millions of 
dollars because of this unfair persecution 
by the Government, and many of them 
have been ruined, all to no purpose. 

This is a very real menace today. It 
comes, as you suggest, from the fact that 
the Government puts reform before every- 
thing. Now when this country faces the 
most desperate challenge in its history, the 
radicals at Washington still place reform 
before defense. Are countless American 
boys to be murdered in Europe because of 
this inefficiency? 


St. Paul, Minn. Ricuarp §. Witcox 


* &* 


Film Propaganda? 

Sir:—It strikes me that our Senators 
are right when they say there is too much 
propaganda on the screen. Some of it may 
be O. K., but much of it is insidious. Our 
good producers should stick to art and en- 
tertainment, and let others make the prop- 
aganda if they wish. 


Huntington Park, Calif. Harry Secau 


* * * 


Effects of a Sales Tax 

Sir:—To add billions—to be appropri- 
ated annually for defense—to our federal 
debt, which has already doubled in a few 
years, will bring inflation and financial 
disaster. I believe the most equitable solu- 
tion is a sales tax. 

It makes a good argument for pol- 
iticians in their effort to fool the voters 
and keep them under political control to 
say that a sales tax would fall principally 
upon the poor. See for yourself: If a wage 
earner paid a 2 per cent sales tax on all 
of a $25 per week salary, it would cost 
him 50 cents per week. This certainly 
would be no hardship. It would make peo- 
ple more tax-conscious and they might ob- 
ject to their tax money being fed into a 
political machine directly or indirectly. 
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This might be hard on the politician, but 
not on those least able to pay. 

If we cannot pay now while these bil- 
lions are being spent, how can we pay 
after they are gone and millions now work- 
ing have no jobs and more people have 
been taught to expect and demand that 
the Government provide for them? 
Bradenton, Fla. J. K. Srncerrary 


* * * 


Age and Employment 

Sir:—In your issue of March 14, “Re- 
lief Still a Problem In Our Biggest Boom,” 
you didn’t mention one very important 
factor. WPA still seems to be necessary 
because of age. If you had to look for work, 
and were 40 years or over, you would real- 
ize that age is very important. In plain 
talk, a man or woman over 40 is not 
wanted. 

Defense work does not absorb these peo- 
ple. There are many skilled workers and 
educated, professional and technical peo- 
ple who are efficient and able to work. 
They are not hired. What can they do? 
Go on WPA—at least it will buy ham- 
burg and pay the rent. 

We know it is not a credit to business, 
but it is the truth. 


Boston, Mass. Motuty Pierce 


* * * 


Assuring Hitler’s Defeat 


Sir:—Our nation is committed definite- 
ly to the defeat of Hitler. He cannot be 
defeated with words, grimaces and pawn- 
broker aid to Britain. If Britain falls, we 
alone face Germany and her allies in cer- 
tain economic warfare and probable mili- 
tary warfare. 

We must fight now to preserve our way 
of life. Therefore, it seems to me, the con- 
voying of ships by the United States Navy 
is an immediate necessity to implement 
our policy of beating Hitler. 

New York, N.Y. James J. FINNERTY 


* * * 


U. S. Role in World Politics 


Sir:—Great Britain, having dominated 
the world for two hundred years, is now 
forced to the point of surrendering that 
domination and seeing her very existence 
threatened by rival nations in a devastat- 
ing war. 

Do we want to take up the role Great 
Britain is now holding so precariously? Do 
we want to be vitally concerned in every 
world controversy and rivalry for trade, 
and play power politics with war or war 
crises every two or three years as a con- 
sequence? President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy is quite an expansion of, and dif- 
ferent from, the original Monroe Doctrine. 


Lakeland, Fla. M. W. Wootsey 
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There is a distinct superi- 
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Coal Strike Laurels for Jesse Jones . . . lsolationists 
Worry President . . . U.S.-Nazi Naval Clash Coming? 


White House is wondering whether 
Hitler’s submarines, surface raiders 
and seaplanes will create an “inci- 
dent” involving an American naval 
vessel patrolling the Atlantic. 


x * 


President Roosevelt is disturbed by 
the size and vigor of the Congress 
minority that opposes his attempts to 
help the British. President’s inclina- 
tion is to move faster and farther than 
he has moved, under restraint of the 
opposition. 


xk * 


Robert Jackson, as Attorney General 
in charge of the FBI, is coming to 
favor a broad counterpropaganda 
campaign by this Government to be 
carried on in Europe, as a means of 
combating German propaganda in 
this country. 


& ee 


The President intended his announce- 
ment that U.S. naval vessels are pa- 
trolling far out into the Atlantic to 
be a much more exciting development 
than the public interpreted it to be. 
Some White House advisers say that 
this incident shows the President ac- 
tually to be lagging behind public 
opinion. 


x & 2 


Sumner Welles, as Under Secretary of 
State, wishes that William Bullitt, 
one-time Ambassador to Paris and 
Moscow, would make less caustic ref- 
erences about Russia. The reason is 
there still is a chance that Russia may 
end up fighting Hitler, providing a 
diversion that could give this country 
more time to arm. 


xk * 


Word from China coming through 
diplomatic channels is not optimistic 
over the position of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Uncertainty continues over the ques- 
tion of Russian aid to the Chinese. 


x kk 


President Roosevelt still insists upon 
retaining in the White House au- 
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thority for all important decisions 
in the field of foreign affairs, finance, 
defense, housing and other govern- 
ment activities, with the result that 
he is overwhelmed with detail. 


xk * 


Some important industrial leaders are 
telling the President that there must 
be machinery for over-all co-ordina- 
tion of the armament program—with 
centralized authority—if increasingly 
vital production bottlenecks are to be 
broken. Present machinery is regard- 
ed as not sufficient. 


x k * 


Jesse Jones gained a new high at the 
White House by his successful han- 
dling of a coal strike settlement. The 


Commerce Secretary used blunt lan-' 


guage and carried a big stick in de- 
manding a restarting of work. 


x *k * 


Leon Henderson is credited with the 
biggest story of the defense era. After 
being maneuvered out into the cold 
by dollar-a-year men, Henderson 
came back and in a few brief weeks 
maneuvered the maneuverers out in- 
to the cold, emerging with the real 
power in his own hands. 


x kk 


Some very important officials feel 
that the Treasury made a mistake in 
timing when it asked Congress to 
vote $3,500,000,000 of new taxes all 
in one chunk. The suggestion is that 
this total might have been reached in 
two tries rather than one. 


x *k 


The President is determined that all 
Army and Navy reserve officers who 
openly oppose this country’s foreign 
policy shall be denied active service. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt is inspiring strong 
speeches by his Cabinet officers, ad- 
vising the public of this Government’s 
determination to follow a strong line, 
while the President confines himself 





to actions that are supposed to speak 
for themselves. 


x *k * 


Few in the Navy Department are go- 
ing to be surprised if an American 
warship should happen to be shot at 
by, or should happen to shoot at, a 
German submarine or surface raider 
in the Atlantic. 


x *k * 


Talk is going around that the Su- 
preme Court will have another va- 
cancy this summer or early next au- 
tumn—that Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes will retire. Grapevine 
dope is that Attorney General Rob- 
ert H. Jackson will be appointed in 
his place, and Solicitor General Fran- 
cis Biddle will be named Attorney 
General. Senator Byrnes (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, still is regarded as 
practically certain to fill the existing 
court vacancy. 


x kk 
Prevailing attitude on Capitol Hill 
continues to favor following the Presi- 
dent’s lead in extending all possible 
aid to Great Britain, but at the same 
time to refuse to face the realities of 
the question of our entry into wat. 


xk 


_ Many military experts of this coun- 


try are saying that the United States 
must extend naval and other aid to 
England within the next month or s0 
if a German victory is to be pre- 
vented. 


xk * 


The question of wage and rate diffet- 
entials between the North and South 
is regarded by President Roosevelt 
as one of the most troublesome with 
which the Government has to deal. 


* & @ 


President Roosevelt is growing impa- 
tient over the State Department’s op- 
position to all-out economic warfare 
on Germany, and repeatedly refers 
questioners to that department for 
explanation of reasons why such waf- 
fare is not undertaken. 
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When John collects his diploma, 
he may think he’s through ‘‘taking 


chemistry.” 

Through? He'll never be through! 

Every day of his life—as Baby 
John, as Young John, as Old John 
—he’s ‘taking chemistry” for a stur- 
dier body, sounder health, better 
things with which to work or play. 
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Consider how he is served by / 
one small group of chemical sub- 
stances—the calcium phosphates 

The body needs relatively large 
amounts of calcium and phosphorus 
to join with the sunshine vitamin D 


in building sound bones and teeth. 


Here chemistry serves. 

More and more, the food industry 
is turning to the phosphates of cal- 
cium, produced from elemental phos- 


phorus, for the fortification of staple 
foods. These phosphates, added to 
prepared cereals, flour, salt, sugar 
condiments and other foods, help re 
store calcium and phosphorus to the 
diet without changing food flavors. 

Such is one service phosphorus 
can provide mankind. Others? Cal- 
cium phosphates are leavening agents 
for a multitude of baked food prod- 
ucts. Other derivatives of phosphorus 
help make soaps and dentifrices more 
efficient. They go into yeast, soft 
drinks, jellies... soften water . . . aid 
in textile processing. And this is just 
one group —the phosphorus group— 
among hundreds of Monsanto Chem- 
icals which serve industry in its ser- 
vice to all mankind. MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 


HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Monsanto is America’s largest producer of ele- 
mental phosphorus, essentially 100% pure as it 
leaves the world's largest battery of electric fur 
naces. Monsanto pioneered in production 
perfection of calcium phosphates for food pro 
ucts...received the Chemical Engineering Achieve- 
ment Award for design and construction of the 
plant at Monsanto, Tenn., which produces phos- 
phorus from low grade ores, assuring a dependable 
domestic supply. Monsanto Phosphate products 
plants are situated at Monsanto, Tenn., Monsanto, 
Ill., Anniston, Ala., Carondelet, Mo., and a new 
plant under construction at Trenton, Michigan. 
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